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Notes of the Week 


week have been the speeches by political leaders, 


Pirrete nav the most remarkable events of the past 


who have suddenly returned once more to their 
proper function of expounding the real political situa- 
tion, instead of explaining or advocating or disguising 


some doubtful piece of official opportunism. 


It is a 


refreshing change ; and the immediate interest which it 
has aroused in the public shows at once how far we had 
departed from our true tradition in this matter, and 
how fundamentally sound is the national instinct. There 
is a real and well-founded spirit of hope abroad in the 
country which the immediate difficulties and embarrass- 
ments in the Near East are not sufficient to damp. 


THE COURAGE OF NEGATION 


We are glad to see from his speech last Tuesday, 
that Mr. Bonar Law’s serenity remains unruffled and 
his purpose steady. He announced that sarcasms 
about sleep and armchairs are not going to deflect him 
in the smallest degree from stating what he believes 


the country needs. 


It is, in our opinion, this example 


,quiet strength and absence of boasting which has 
raised the whole tone of this election above that of any 


we can remember. 


His declaration about the main- 


tenance of Free Trade is satisfactory as far as it goes. 

ut surely the Prime Minister, who is so close a student 
of Disraeli, will not ultimately rest content with banish- 
ing Protection to a distant and uncertain future, but 


will drop it altogether. 


CONSERVATIVES MUST WORK 


We hope that no Conservatives will allow the wave 
of Conservative opinion that is undoubtedly sweeping 
over the country to tempt them to slackness, not 
merely about voting, but about working and canvassing 
in constituencies during the coming week. Although 
we share Sir George Younger’s confidence in a com- 
plete and sweeping Conservative victory at the polls, 
we are far from underestimating the ability and activity 
of the forces ranged against us. Nothing has been 
more remarkable during the last few days than the 
sudden activity of Mr. Asquith and his followers. And 
it must be remembered that every vote recorded for 
them, while it cannot endow the Independent Liberals 
as a party with any functional power, will diminish the 
margin of the strength by which alone Mr. Bonar 
Law’s ministry can hope to perform its difficult task. 


THE CENTRAL ORGANIZATION 


One of the reasons which should stimulate Conserva- 
tive electors to conscientious activity is the fact that 
the rival party organizations are possibly a little more 
efficient than the Central Unionist Organization. In 
Sir George Younger the Conservative party has a great 
strategist, and in Sir Malcolm Fraser a brilliant tac- 
tician; but there are signs that the General Election 
has taken the actual organization somewhat by sur- 
prise. It is just as difficult to keep a party organiza- 
tion in a state of readiness during long years of inac- 
tivity as it is to keep a Navy efficient during long 
periods of peace; but it is just as necessary. Surprise 
is among the recognized weapons of warfare, but as 
the moment for Mr. Lloyd George’s rout was chosen 
by the Conservatives themselves, the party machine 
can hardly plead that it was taken by surprise. In any 
case we trust that the recrudescence of genuine political 
faith and feeling in the country will be reflected at the 
headquarters of the Conservative party. 


THE SECRET AGENT 


There is another matter upon which we shall now 
merely touch, although it concerns the health of the 
party as a whole. We do not like secret funds and 
secret organizations. But whatever may be said for 
not making public the details of a party fund, there is 
verv little to be said for the existence of secret agencies 
deriving their income from some particular interest 
which believes itself to be threatened, whose activities 
are of an essentially underground and indirect nature. 
We must say candidly that we do not think the exist- 
ence of such organizations within the Conservative 
party at all desirable. We shall continue to observe 
with interest the doings of such of them as exist, and 
we shall not hesitate to call public attention to them 
if the interests of sound Conservatism, and of public 
life in general, make that course advisable. 


MR. GEORGE’S HONOURS LIST 

Why does Mr. Lloyd George’s honours list tarry so 
long? What is the trouble about it? Is it that the 
list’ is of ‘a kind. which would do Mr. Lloyd George 
actual harm at the polls? Or is it that he is waiting to 
find out who really are his friends before he writes the 
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name of the recipients on the few of his Christmas 
parcels which are not yet addressed? We wonder. 
Many rumours are current about this list—the most 
interesting being that which assigns a Commissioner- 
ship of the Suez Canal to Mr. Lloyd George’s private 
secretary. We imagine that such an appointment 
almost constitutes a record in honours for the cen- 
turies - have elapsed since Caligula made his horse 
a consul. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. Bonar Law’s references to foreign policy are as 
simple, clear and straightforward as are his utterances 
on domestic affairs. Respecting the question of re- 
parations his view is that whereas at the out- 
set too much stress was laid on making Germany pay 
to the uttermost farthing, too much stress is now put 
on Germany’s incapacity to pay anything of conse- 
quence, and that the truth lies between those extremes. 
This, of course, is the plain common sense of the matter. 
As regards the Near East, the burning question of the 
moment, he said on Tuesday (when what has been 
going on at Constantinople must have been in his mind) 
that the key of the situation lay in London, in Paris, 
and in Rome, not in Constantinople. This being the 
case, it followed that British policy in the Near East 
must work in harmony with France and Italy. He 
drew Mr. Lloyd George’s attention to the striking fact 
that the High Commissioners and the generals of the 
Three Allies in Constantinople were absolutely united in 
the action they have just taken, and he reminded him 
that this unanimity was absent in the last crisis. Touch- 
ing the Middlé East, which though now mainly under 
the purview of the Colonial Office really belongs as a 
whole to the domain of foreign policy, at another meet- 
ing he said, quite rightly, that there must be con- 
sidered not only expenditure, but also the obligations 
which had been incurred, and that the question would 
be thoroughly investigated. 


GOOD NEWS FROM INDIA 


While Moslem India, particularly anti-British Moslem 
India, is still struggling painfully with the Kemalist 
overthrow of the Caliphate-Sultanate, and knows not 
what to make of it, we note with satisfaction that Mr. 
Bonar Law’s statement that his Government will seek 
to promote the quiet and orderly development of India 
has had an excellent effect. His allusion to the Con- 
stitution under the Act of 1919, has in India been 
taken to mean, as no doubt it was intended to mean, 
that the Government here is determined to see that 
while the Act is observed in spirit and letter, it shall 
give no opportunity for rash acts or ill-considered legis- 
lation on the part either of the Assembly or the Govern- 
ment of India. In other words, the tendency to rush 
things by the one and to give way unduly by the other 
will be held in check by the Imperial Government. We 
also note that the committee appointed by the extrem- 
ists to report on the prospects of the Civil Disobedience 
movement suggests virtually the postponement of its 
campaign of sedition till some more convenient season 
—a season which, we hope, will not be permitted to 
arrive. 


INDIA AND ITALY 


The Indian Central Council of the Caliphate, instead 
of dealing with the position created by Angora’s action 
towards the Sultan as sovereign and Caliph, has 
dispatched to the new Italian Government a message 
expressive of its ‘‘ profound gratitude ’’ for Italian 
policy towards Turkey. Not so many years ago Italy 
was execrated by the leaders of what had not then 
definitely become the Caliphate movement on account 
of her work in Tripoli. We should err if we assumed 
that Mohammedan India is now devoted to Italy. The 
real object of these demonstrations is to show that the 
Caliphate agitation can go past Great Britain and effect 
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shadowy and uninvited and unilateral alliances 


Islam, which they do not truly represent and at 


the moment lacks a head, and foreign Powers, Childish 
as some of these gestures must seem, in the East the 

are not without some consequence. They can te 
checked, however, only when there rises up in Moham. 
medan India a statesman like the late Sir Sayyid Ahmad, 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 


Mr. Justice McCardie has again expressed from the 
Bench his opinion that the Public Trustee’s statyt 
charges for administering infants’ compensation funds 
are ‘* much too high,’’ and his remark has been seized 
upon by the Times (which ought really to know better) 
and by some other newspaper critics as justifying an 
indiscriminate condemnation of the Department for al. 
leged ‘‘ unbusinesslike methods and excessive costs,” 
The public would do well to be extremely suspicious of 
all attempts to shake their confidence in the Public 
Trustee, who, after all, exists for their own protection 
against the rapacity and dishonesty of their natural 
enemies. There are, and always will be, in. 
terests to which the prestige hitherto enjoyed by the 
Public Trustee must be extremely obnoxious, and they 
will use all means, fair or foul, to destroy it. Whether 
the charges for the administration of these Court Com. 
pensation Funds are, in fact, unduly burdensome or 
not—and there has been no attempt to prove it by com- 
paring them with the actual cost of the work required 
to be done—they were fixed with the approval of the 
Lord Chancellor, and in attacking them Mr. Justice 
McCardie has really attacked not the Public Trustee, 
but the head of the judiciary. In any case, we believe 
that work of this particular kind is a quite inconsider- 
able part of the Public Trustee’s functions, and the 
charges made for it are not the same as the 
made for ordinary executorships and trusteeships. 


LABOUR AND THE CAPITAL LEVY 


Mr. Clynes endeavours to soothe the bourgeois 
electorate by a declaration that Labour is not ‘‘wedded” 
to the levy on capital. We are bound to take his word 
for the legal position, but must point out that Labour 
and the levy on capital appear in co-habitation in the 
official ‘ Labour Speaker’s Handbook,’ instead of in 
any table of affinities appended warningly to that work. 
The situation, indeed, would appear to be one in which 
Labour can enjoy the physical companionship of the 
levy without being morally bound to take it along to 
tea-parties at really respectable houses. We appreciate 
the distinction as men of the world, but are not much 
reassured by it as prospective involuntary contributors 
to the levy. Mistresses, according to the best authori- 
ties, are apt to make larger and more sudden financial 
demands than wives. But perhaps Mr. Clynes could 
be prevailed upon to provide for the levy’s future under 
that beautiful development of war-time social reform, 
the unmarried mothers’ scheme? 


IN AMERICA 


The landslide in the elections to the United States 
House of Representatives, in which the Republicans 
lose more than one hundred seats, and the Democrats 
gain more than seventy, is a sufficiently interesting in- 
dication that the revulsion of popular feeling against 
what are vulgarly known as ‘‘ stunt politics ” js not 
confined to England. The Republican victory of 1920 
was as overwhelming in America as the Lloyd George 
victory of 1918 in this country; and repudiation in @ 
more sober mood is no less sweeping than that which 
we confidently expect to be recorded in England during 
the coming week. In other words, the common sense 
of humanity is reasserting itself. If our reading of the 
situation is correct, the Harding administration 
have no renewal of its lease of life, and there is every 
chance that a Democratic President will be elected in 
1924. President Harding, in other words, will be 
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e a part of the blame for world conditions, 
of shared by America and for which 
he is in no way responsible, 4s well as for an internal 
policy in the United States which has proved to be not 
in accordance with the will of the American people. 


4 FIELD FOR INQUIRY 

Speaking at Bridgwater on Monday, Sir Robert 
Sanders, the new Minister of Agriculture, addressed 
himself to the farmers throughout the country, and in- 
dicated what the Government will do to help them in 
their present unfavourable and indeed distressing posi- 
tion. Discarding subsidies and protective duties on 
food as out of the question, he said that the agricul- 
tural industry will be assisted by the relief of local taxa- 
tion, further credit facilities, and the extension of 
education and research. This is a good programme, 
but he went on to suggest what, it has often seemed to 
us, lies at pretty near the heart of the whole matter, 
when he added that a very profitable field for inquiry is 
why it comes about that the price of his produce to the 
farmer is so little above what it was before the war, 
while the cost to the consumer was nearly double. To 
put it concretely, it is to be asked how it is that the 
farmer gets so little for milk that dairying does not pay 
him, while the milk-distributor gets so much for the 
same milk that he is able to ride about in expensive 
motor cars? Certainly a pertinent question. Like 
most people who have thought on the subject, we realize 
that agriculture is after all the most important of 
British industries, and strongly hold that everything 
that can be done should be done to help the farmer to 
a working profit on his capital and the labourer to a 


living wage. 


THE CLAIMS OF AGRICULTURE 


In considering the relations of the State to industry 
we have never hesitated to place agriculture in a cate- 
gory entirely by itself. We can imagine few develop- 
ments which would be so disastrous as the decline of 
the agricultural industry in England; but unless some- 
thing is speedily done the mischief which already 
exists will have gone too far to be repaired. In this 
connexion we would warmly support the very moderate 
appeal made by the National Farmers’ Union to the 
tlectorate. Whatever the best method of coming to 
the rescue of agriculture may be, the Government 
should lose no time in investigating it and getting rid 
of the rating anomalies which at present place the 
farmer at so grievous a disadvantage. Every ton of 
foodstuff which we can grow at home instead of im- 
porting from over-seas is, as a weapon in time of war, 
worth a hundred tons of high explosive. 


RHODESIA’S CHOICE 


By a majority of nearly 3,000 out of about 15,000 
votes, by referendum, the people of Southern Rhodesia 
have decided for Responsible Government and against 
incorporation in the Union of South Africa. The 
majority is so considerable as to leave no doubt of the 
feeling of the Colony. In spite of the obvious financial 
and other advantages offered by the Union, the 
Rhodesians have elected to remain British. This was 
the predominant factor. They believed that, at least 
as things are at present, they would be swamped as re- 
gards nationality if they joined the Union, which is 
more than half Dutch. “What gives point to this eon- 
Viction is the fact, as we noted in a previous issue, that 

Government of General Smuts is now confronted by 

J formidable combination of the Nationalists, who are 
tae Dutch, and of Labourists, who are more or 
gene British. The Rhodesians have every right to 
ide for themselves. Yet an independent Southern 
esia has a difficult task before it, particularly as 
regards finance. It will have to find money, for in- 
tance, to purchase the railways and other properties, 


such as administrative buildings, of the British South 
Africa Company, which must be taken over. But we do 
not doubt that when it comes to London for loans its 
requirements will receive the most sympathetic con- 
sideration. 


EMPIRE ELECTIONS 


There is a sort of epidemic of elections at this time. 
The commonwealth Parliament has been dissolved, and 
a general election for all Australia will be held within a 
few weeks. Meanwhile Mr. Hughes, with his accus- 
tomed energy and vigour, is stumping the country, and 
making a strong immigration policy one of the main 
planks of his platform. A general election is also near 
at hand in New Zealand, and Mr. Massey, its Premier, 
has issued a manifesto, in which he makes a vigorous 
plea for Empire unity. He lays great stress on the 
necessity for an arrangement with Britain and the 
Dominions concerning the adequate naval protection of 
the Pacific. Mr. Massey, we know, was never quite 
satisfied with what was done at the Washington Con- 
ference ; and we do not wonder at it. Like Mr. Hughes, 
he advocates an intensive immigration policy. A note- 
worthy feature of his address is that he declares a~ 
stand must. be made against Socialism of a revolutionary 
character. When it comes to Empire policy there is 
not much wrong with Mr. Massey, nor for that matter 
with Mr. Hughes. 


THE ATLANTIC PASSAGE 


In his address to the Wesleyans, the other day, Mr. 
Lloyd George was reported as having said that George 
Whitefield had crossed the Atlantic thirty-seven times. 
Whether the mistake was that of the speaker or the 
reporter, it is rather odd that it should have passed 
without comment. The actual number of voyages that 
Whitefield made was thirteen, and even that was a re- 
markable achievement in an age when an Atlantic pas- 
sage which only took six or seven weeks was a remark- 
ably rapid one. On Whitefield’s first trip to America 
he was actually held up for more than a month, waiting 
in the Downs for a favourable wind ; his second voyage 
out lasted eleven weeks. Sir George Trevelyan, in his 
admirable history of the American Revolution, reminds 
us that even generals and plenipotentiaries, travelling 
in the finest ships of the eighteenth century, thought 
themselves lucky if they made a passage of only six 
weeks from port to port ; General Riedesel counted three 
mortal months from the Elbe to the St. Lawrence. The 
modern traveller finds it difficult to realize the difference 
between a modern liner and the ‘‘ badly found tub, 
with a cargo of millstones and of iron rolling about 
below,’’ which served the average passenger to New 
York until less than a hundred years ago. 


THE LATE ALFRED WATSON 


Alfred Watson, who died on Wednesday, had an ex- 
tremely successful career as a sporting and dramatic 
journalist. From the eighties until recent years he 
contributed much of his best work to the SaturDay 
Review and was for long a distinguished member of 
the reviewing staff. To the sporting public he was 
widely known as the founder and Editor of the Bad- 
minton Magasine and as ‘‘ Rapier’ of the Sporting 
and Dramatic News, and practically up to the time of 
his death he was responsible for the racing article in 
the Times ; he was, in fact, probably the greatest living 
authority on the Turf. But though he was so highly re- 
garded as a writer it was the possession of a peculiarly 
charming and kindly personality that won for him the 
affection of all with whom he came in contact. In his 
earlier days he was something of a Bohemian, and the 
keen appreciation of good living never left him. Of one 
to whom love of the horse was the ruling passion of life, 
it may be said more aptly than of most men that he 
died, as he lived, in harness. 
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THE CHOICE OF A DOCTOR 


HE great mass of citizens) who make up the 
body politic have a natural sense of importance at 
the present time. They are about to enter upon 
their brief moment of sovereignty. On their collective 
exercise of that high function depends the future of our 
country and, for aught we know, of Europe. The 
plain citizen has the right to look for advice on matters 
political to professional statesmen, as on money matters 
he looks to his banker, or on medical matters to his 
doctor. 
that advice with the greatest care and discretion of 
which he is capable. The discriminating layman 
reaches his conclusion by different paths from those 
traversed by the professional man. _But it does not 
follow that his conclusion is not the right one. The 
layman’s task is the more difficult because he must 
make an effort of imagination, while the professional 
man only gives a revelation of knowledge. _ Before 
finally acting upon professional advice the layman must 
project himself into a sphere in which he is not properly 
at home, where he must rely upon his common sense; 
he should scrutinize the professional man’s past re- 
cord, his character and standing, and lastly the school 
of thought to which he belongs. To avoid vain repeti- 
tion, and if possible to help the plain citizen in the exer- 
cise of his duty, we propose to place ourselves in the 
position of a patient who has to choose a new doctor 
and has been offered the services of the whole college 
of physicians. 
We have been very ill indeed, and we have called in 
a new physician, Dr. Law. He has ordered us com- 
plete rest and quiet and avoidance of all excitement. 
He says we are suffering from anemia, caused by loss 
of blood owing to grave surgical operations and too 
frequent application of leeches. He is the first of the 
many physicians we have seen, who has really admitted 
that our case is grave. He takes us seriously and in 
return we feel he is rather safe and comforting. We 
really feel a little better already. The visits of our late 
physician, Dr. George, were like a breath of fresh air 
in the room. He was very optimistic and always said 
we were getting on famously ; were, in fact, not really ill 
at all, but suffering from a kind of nervous depression 
that came to us from the prevalent and chronic ill- 
health in the neighbouring countries. Soon he would 
move us into the magnificent new hospital he was 
building round the corner, where we would get well 
almost miraculously. In fact, tapping his bag and 
with his charming smile, he told us he had a few pre- 
scriptions which, when he had explained them to an 
international conference, would make the whole world 
quite healthy again. But as we never felt strong 
enough to go and see how the hospital was getting 
on, and as his visits were invariably followed by the 
application of those disgusting leeches, we only got 
paler and weaker. We found, too, that his fees were 
very high and that his manner was rather too boisterous 
for a sick room; and hearing that another operation 
might be imminent, we determined to call in other 
advice. We must, however, confess that all the phy- 
sicians we have consulted are unanimous in saying 
that during a long and dangerous stage of our illness 
Dr. George undoubtedly saved our life. As during 
that stage we were delirious we cannot personally 
vouch for this, and, as laymen, are unable to say how 
far this unanimity is due to professional etiquette. 
There was a moment when we had contemplated call- 
ing in Dr. Asquith. Of all the physicians we have 
known he has the most faultless bed-side manner and 
the most venerable appearance. He revives our 
childish recollections of the great doctors Peel, Glad- 
stone, Salisbury—so distinguished and so authoritative 
—who attended our parents and grandparents and as- 
sured them such excellent health. But though Dr. 
Asquith prescribes much the same regimen as Dr. Law, 
he does it with less confidenee, and he is always careful 
to add that some occasional excitement is not to be 


But that does not absolve him from examining © 
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deprecated. Then we remember that the y dis. 
tinguished hospital over which he presides (and in fac: 
where Dr, George was trained, though he has 

it for a more fashionable quarter) has attracted a 
many energetic and ambitious young men, who are 
afraid of rash experiments and have leanings Pres. 
Christian Science and other shibboleths. [pn the . 
cumstances we feel safer with Dr. Law, who ha, 
diagnosed our case more exactly. But what has rathe- 
alarmed us are the repeated offers of help we are receiy. 
ing from certain irregular practitioners, who haye » 
proper degrees, are not properly registered, and have 
learnt unorthodox and revolutionary doctrines abroad 
They are not physicians in the technical sense at ali 
though in order not to hurt their feelings (for they on 
very sensitive of criticism), we refer to their leaders as 
Doctors Henderson and Clynes. These gentlemen 
claim to be very learned indeed. They tell us the whole 
of medical and surgical science is antiquated and myst 
be revolutionized, and then there will be no more illness 
They have no respect for Pasteur and Harvey, They 
do not believe in the circulation of the blood. They 
say that, though some people have perhaps not too 
much blood, many people have a surfeit and should b. 
sucked white by leeches. All this is, of course 
anathema to the College of Physicians, and even we 
have still sufficient strength to read in the newspapers 
how disastrous this policy has recently been in more 
than one European hospital. Even if we did not in- 
stinctively mistrust these gentlemen we feel their poli 
recalls the methods of Dr. George with a far more 
rigorous application added. In our precarious state of 
health, and after making the effort of getting rid of 
Dr. George, we have no intention of delivering our- 
selves into the hands of quacks, to be made the subject 
of vile experiments... . 

If we have been successful in setting out the position 
of the plain citizen without rhetoric or prejudice, we 
may perhaps be allowed to congratulate him on the ad- 
mirable way in which most of the professional leaders 
of political opinion in this country have stated their 
case. When we think of the election of 1918 and re- 
member how Mr. Lloyd George, who of all men should 
have been purified as with fire by his war experience, 
rapidly sank from extravagance to folly and from folly 
to perversity, thereby from the first irreparably damag- 
ing his administration at home and depriving himself 
in Paris of the greatest opportunity for good that for 
generations had fallen to the sons of men, we cannot 
be too thankful to Mr. Bonar Law for the noble and 
dignified lead he has given to his countrymen. The un- 
abashed worship of truth, the quiet thoughtfulness, the 
interesting, imaginative way in which he states his 
policy, the artless honesty and engaging frankness have 
given the new Prime Minister a place in the minds and 
hearts of the electorate such as the most consummate 
oratory or the most flamboyant achievements could 
scarcely have gained. Mr. Bonar Law has stood firm 
as a rock against all the faddists, the alarmists, the 
doctrinaires and the sentimentalists. | How difficult, 
how courageous is that achievement those most versed 
in the conduct of public affairs are perhaps best able to 
judge. But we believe the plain citizen will be not un- 
mindful. 


THE CONSTANTINOPLE CRISIS 


ITHIN the last few days Constantinople has 
W been the theatre of events perhaps as extra 
ordinary as any in its long and cheq 
history. In considering these events it 1s importan 
at the start to observe that though they flow from the 
same source, namely, the Kemalist victories righ < 
Greeks in Asia Minor, they can and indeed ought to 
divided into two streams. One affects Turkey 
Islam through Turkey, the other the Three Allies 
Turkey. With the first, Britain, France and Italy at 
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ed only indirectly; their interest in the second 

ig as direct as it can well be. Consequent on a decision 
of the National Assembly at Angora, Refet Pasha, who 
in Constantinople ostensibly on his way into 

, not only demanded the abdication of the Sul- 

tan, but proclaimed the abolition of the Sultanate. 
‘her he announced, by virtue of the same authority, 
that a new Caliph would be elected in place of the 
t Sultan-Caliph. These indicate, primarily, 
fundamental changes in Turkey, and, secondarily, a 
t change in the world of Islam. But whether 
Turkey remains a monarchy or becomes a republic, as 
to be the will of the Kemalists, is solely the 

fair of the Turks; neither the Three Allies nor the 

West generally have really anything to do with the 

matte. How they are to be governed is a question 

for the Turks themselves to decide. As regards the 

Caliphate, Britain and France, as great Mohammedan 

Powers, and Italy, too, but to a much smaller extent, 

have no doubt a certain interest in it, but none of the 

three Allies would dream of interfering, far less of 
dictating, in this matter either. The Caliphate is the 
afair solely of the Moslem peoples. The office of 

Caliph has not always been held by a Turk, and 

whether it will be held by a Turk, or if so for how long, 

remains to be seen. 

So far there is no ground for controversy. But all 
this is not to say that the occasion or the manner of 
these happenings have nothing to do with the Allies. 
Their High Commissioners administered Constantinople 
under an arrangement that took note of the Sultan and 
his Government, to whom invitations to the Lausanne 
Peace Conference had been sent by the Three Allies. 
More than that; there was implicit in the Mudania 
Convention, which was accepted and signed by the 
Kemalists, the understanding that, subject to the terms 
of that convention, things otherwise were to remain as 
they were. It is inconceivable that the High Com- 
missioners would have permitted Refet Pasha to enter 
the city if they had known what was his real object. 
Confronted with a fait accompli by this wily Kemalist 
they appear to have accepted it. The Sultan, however, 
has not abdicated, and according to some accounts is 
now a refugee on a British warship. Yet he has little 
or no backing, and the Sultanate seems to be ended. 
Still, the whole business up to this stage showed any- 
thing but respect for the Three Allies. But Refet went 
agreat deal farther, acting doubtless on the prompting 
of Mustafa Kemal or Angora. He told the High Com- 
missioners that he would take entire control of Con- 
stantinople, and in effect ordered them and the Army 
of Occupation to clear out incontinently. Then he pro- 
ceeded to abolish the Capitulations by which the judi- 
cial and other rights of Europeans are protected. Next 
he decreed a heavy increase in the Constantinople 
tariff, and commanded the Director-General of Customs 
no longer to divert part of the Customs revenue for the 
service of the Ottoman debt, but to place all of that 
revenue to the credit of the Angora Government. In a 
word, he showed the utmost disregard and contempt for 
the three Allies, as well as for the Treaty obligations of 
the Ottoman Empire. Moreover, there were reports, 
evidently not without some foundation, of Kemalist 
encroachments on the neutral zones as laid down by 
the Mudania Convention, and of other violations, as 
with respect to Eastern Thrace, of the provisions of 
that convention. 

As it was abundantly evident that Refet Pasha was 
forestalling or trying to forestall the decisions of the 
Peace Conference—to ‘‘ jump the claim,”’ as it were— 
the inevitable result was the precipitation of a crisis 
of the most acute kind. Now, all that Refet had done 
Was well in line with the arrogance, the truculence, and 
the intransigence of the Kemalists on which we have 

equently commented in previous articles and Notes 
on the Near East question. The Kemalists, besides, 
have since demonstrated that they cannot be trusted to 
keep faith; the only thing that weighs with them is 


force. When the late Government imposed the British 
Army and Navy as a barrier to the march of the 
soldiers of Mustafa Kemal into Europe the SaturDAY 
REviEW unhesitatingly approved of that step, as in 
accordance with the great tradition of England. And 
we should think that anyone can now see what would 
have taken place had that barrier not been raised. 
Before Mudania, Kemal had counted on the divisions 
among the Three Allies. Probably Refet also counted 
on these divisions when he made his big play in Con- 
stantinople, but he was speedily undeceived, for he 
discovered that the Allies were united. Soon after the 
change of Government in this country, it was becom- 
ing, most fortunately, increasingly plain that Britain 
and France, and Italy too, were drawing together 
again. As we have repeatedly urged, the interests of 
the Three Allies in the East are in the main the same. 
Whatever doubt France or Italy had on that point with 
respect to the New Turkey was surely removed by 
those astonishing and insolent actions of Refet in 
Constantinople. Thus it was that the High Commis- 
sioners there, with a certitude of the unanimity of 
the Great Powers behind them which they have not 
always felt, bluntly told Refet that they were in charge 
of the city, and that as they would remain in charge 
of it till the Peace Conference had effected a settle- 
ment, he was completely out of court. Without any 
hesitation or ambiguity they told him that they would 
not permit him to interfere in what was their business, 
and they cancelled the measures he had taken as re- 
gards the Capitulations and the tariff. At the moment 
of writing we do not know what course Refet and the 
Kemalists will now adopt. The situation is still 
exceedingly tense and the immediate issue uncertain. 
But the great thing—and it is a very great thing—that 
emerges is that the Three Allies are now pursuing a 
common policy and are moving towards the same goal : 
the procurement of a durable peace in the Near East. 
It is this that gives us hope that that peace may be 
found at Lausanne. 


MR. LLOYD AND MR. GEORGE 


R. LLOYD GEORGE has lately been bewail- 
M ing the plight of our country orphaned of the 

Coalition and the danger of definite issues. He 
dreads a ‘‘ reaction ’’ (a new-fangled term for the swing 
of the pendulum) resulting, he thinks, in ‘‘ revolu- 
tion.’’ He and Lord Birkenhead have only fears and 
tears for possibilities without them—unselfish, self- 
adoring indispensables. That ‘‘ revolution ’’ might 
arise more easily from parliamentary fraud than from 
conspiring force, passes their purview. They are 
optimists and philanthropists of the Dr. Pangloss 
family. It behoves us, therefore, briefly to summarize 
the up-to-date psychology of Lloyd George, and the 
more so at a moment when his pro-Greek policy and 
rapprochements with Bolshevists are coming to their 
harvest. 

Dualism is a fascinating theme, in fiction immortalized 
by Stevenson. Not for one moment would we impute 
to our ex-Premier either the super-vice of the fantast’s 
‘*Mr. Hyde’’ or the super-service of his ‘* Mr. 
Jekyll.’’ But long memory and sharpened experience 
have taught us to discern throughout his career an 
alternate indiscretion of zeal and the sort of patriotism 
that is more than national. The accompaniment of 
advertising agency and revivalist ardour accentuates 
the gap. There lies the twisted strand. Mr. Lloyd is 
one thing, Mr. George another. 

Mr. Lloyd is the slipshod Celtic Socialist with class- 
warfare in his veins, a demagogue preaching bitterly to 
the passions of the crowd and the prejudices of the 
conventicle. Moreover, more recently, a self-com- 
placent self-advertisement has harnessed the sensa- 
tional press to the ‘ stunts ’’ of shifting impolicies. 
Mr. George, on the other hand (and his left hand 
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never quite knows what his right has been giving), 
seems a ‘‘ St. George for England.’’ That gesture 
is too often hampered by a hankering to be a St. George 
for Cappadocia—and other remote regions. With the 
tone of a patriot he chafes at the restrictions of a so 
contrasted ‘‘ selfishness.’’ His aspirations sound 
universal and his allegiance is to space. He consults 
theoretical ‘‘ experts ’’? and launches out into rash ex- 
periments which are miscalled visions. His original 
ignorance is colossal. Dealing in superlatives, he 
is the most general and the most generalizing of 
men. Hence his half-Fabianism. If views should 
be general, why not exceptions to rules; and if excep- 
tions to rules, why not property—always provided that 
income be excluded? Further, he is the most reflex of 
politicians, an echo to pressure. He exhales rather 
than imparts. The voice may be the voice of St. 
George, but the hands are those of St. Lloyd. St. 
George may be the statue, but it is always rocking on 
its shifty pedestal. He can prove no turncoat, for his 
coat is too parti-coloured for turning. From Cleon to 
Marat, and from Marat to Lenin, there has been no such 
double phenomenon. All these went ‘‘ thorough,”’ and 
if Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was as suddenly converted 
as St. Paul, Mr. Lloyd George remains a fanatical 
neutral. There is indeed nothing to convert. For he 
trades on words that are not things and abides an in- 
jurious innocent. And, worst of all, he creates the 
monsters that make Mr. George recoil from Mr. Lloyd. 

Of Mr. Lloyd’s antecedents in a sectarian village de- 
bating society, of his emergence as orator and attorney, 
we need not speak. He signalized his parliamentary 
start by trying to bark Mr. Chamberlain down. He 
failed. Next he crusaded against the Boer War, but 
at Birmingham he had to escape in the guise of a 
policeman. Favouring both the ranks and the cranks, 
he fell in with Mr. Asquith at the nadir of his political 
fortunes which he half-restored by a tirading campaign 
against landlords, self-defeated by an ill-natured ignor- 
ance of the subjects. Then followed his Sidney-Webbian 
budget, which has curtailed the saving power of the 
country, and in endeavouring to explain the confusions 
of which he completely broke down. The coming war, 
so clear to many, burst on him like ‘‘ a bolt from the 
blue.’’ He foresaw nothing, and at the beginning of 
a year destined to bankrupt Europe, he voted for a re- 
duction in armaments. If reports tell true, he was the 
most pacifist of the Asquith Cabinet, and Mr. Asquith’s 
academic strategy and black-coated omniscience nearly 
cost us a premature peace. And then at last out of 
Mr. Lloyd suddenly shot up Mr. George. The innate 
patriotism of England at once hailed his ‘ driving- 
power,”’ though her ignorance of foreign affairs never 
recognized whither he was driving. He cheered 
and heartened the nation. With a fiery zest of 
incalculable service, he persuaded the hand-workers 
who had stayed at home, to work. But at the same 
time he wasted and bribed with the completest oblivion 
of perspective. He deemed himself a tactician, and by 
a bad Russian and Near-Eastern policy prolonged the 
war and may soon have revived another. But he did 
listen to those who urged the necessity of a central com- 
mand. That was his great service. The Armistice 
ensued—an armistice fatally premature. Even then, if 
he had followed safe traditions he might have exacted the 
German indemnities, and a secure peace. But Mr. Lloyd 
intervened. Dazzled with the abstract outlines of a 
League of Nations without any effective sanctions, he 
danced on the fourteen commandments of ex-President 
Wilson and spent some three months at a daily cost 
of the Boer War in talking round the subject. In 
Paris, against M. Clemenceau’s clear common sense, 
already he wished to flirt with the Bolshevists, whose 
precursor, with a singular lack of prescience he had 
hailed as ‘‘ a Napoleon ’’! Those flirtations he pur- 
sued with sequels of cajoling surrenders to that Labour 
Party which never has represented labour and which now 
avowedly stands for the cosmopolitan game of beggar- 
my-neighbour. Utterly failing to descry that the root 


of collapsing European exchanges lay in the ridiculous 
restrictions and pretensions of the internationalized and 
politicized trade unions, alike precluding the sale of oy; 
exports and the consequent interchange of goods fo, 
gold, he hurried off from one European Pleasure-resor 
to another, at extravagant expense and with democratic 
luxury, till Genoa gave him his coup-de-grace. Alreaq 
he had twisted the war-issues from patriotic self-pre. 
servation into the ambiguous cause of an imported 
‘* Democracy.’’ That cause has brought and betrayed 
us to the brink of measurable ruin. Mr. Lloyd has 
only consulted subservient experts. In defiance of ex. 
perience, he has embarked on reckless experiments 
His doles and controls and taxes have crippled industr, 
and propped the very pauperized malcontent whict 
Mr. George deprecates. By his peace-Coalition 
he has abolished criticism and sent peace to 
pieces. By his febrile and feeble dictatorship 
he has well-nigh wiped out the Constitution and 
impaired the national character. He has fidgeted 
England into a nervous breakdown. He has nearly 
undone the ‘‘ Entente.”” He has put us in pawn 
to America. Everywhere he has meddled and 
muddled, and proved himself ‘‘ a gentleman labour. 
ing under a perpetual mistake.’’ And now for. 
sooth he denounces the universal disgust as a 
national crime. Hell is paved with his good intentions, 
Heaven is weary of his bureaucratic idealogues. It is 
high time to make an end and recommence with » 
clean sheet. ‘‘ A sanguine man,’’ wrote Hazlitt, “ is 
often treated as a genius and a patriot.’’ Both Mr. 
Lloyd and Mr. George have gambled with ideals and 
have lost our stakes. 


ART AND THE FILM 
By James AGATE 


ET me confess that I cannot make up my mind 
| about the film called ‘ Way Down East.’ The 
theatre proper seldom finds me in any quandary, 
alas ! beyond that imposed in the choice between non- 
sense and rubbish; the difficulty about this production 
of D. W. Griffiths is that I know what I think about it 
absolutely, but not relatively. Absolutely it is, with 
one exception, the best ‘‘ picture ’’ I have seen; how 
high we should place the best achievement of the screen 
is another matter. The need for circumspection was 
borne in upon me by the answers of three of my friends 
whom I invited to assist my judgment. _The first de- 
sired that evening to finish a book by Marcel Proust; 
the second was engaged to hear a Brahms Symphony; 
the third telegraphed curtly, ‘‘ Never go to films.” 
The implication that the film cannot be considered a 
form of art is, I am sure, utterly wrong. Art is not 
an immutable thing, rigidly contained within fixed 
laws. The principle of beauty may be unalterable; 
its expression must keep pace with mechanical inven- 
tion. Those who wilfully deny the zsthetic possibili- 
ties of the film seem to me to belong to the slightly 
demented order of beings who would go back to print- 
ing in black letter, hand-loom weaving, the viol da 
gamba and the toga. Art stopped short neither with 
the Empress Josephine nor with Mr. Edison. Whata 
mess of it serious composers would have made if they 
had stopped resolutely at the harpsichord and ignored 
the piano! The piano was bound to come, and the 
artist could best defend it from the vulgar by using tt 
himself. So, too, the cinema had to come, and our 
dramatists can best preserve this new medium of drama 
from the clowns by utilizing it themselves. Syn 
chronization is in the air, and I am persuaded that the 
operatic composer will do well to consider the screen- 
scenario as the peg upon which he must, sooner oF 
later, hang his score. The authors of drama and of 
music-drama may as well compose themselves to the 
situation first as last, since, like Mrs. Bardell, to this 
situation they must come. It is inevitable. It is m™ 
evitable because the screen is a medium which the 
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clowns, so far from exhausting, cannot even adequately 


_ fi, All art is the depicting of emotion; the art of the 


theatre should be obedience in one form or another to 
the primal behest, ‘‘ Tell me, or show me or make me 
hear a story.”” The story may be of shipwreck on some 
desert isle, or of bournes faintly discoverable to the 
spirit, but it remains essentially a story. Art, we may 
safely say, can never be divorced from some form 
of remembered experience. The screen presents that 
experience, or story, more directly, more nakedly, than 
any other medium. All other forms of art proceed by 
means of clothing ; so that you behold not the facts but 
tailoring. But there are many simple folk who can 
read life and not books, who can put two and two to- 
ther so long as they are allowed to do it for them- 
selves. They resent the artist, who for them gets in 
the way. A girl lost in a snow-storm and her lover in 
search of her need no comment. They make up a 
page in a book which anybody may read without the 
trouble of learning to spell. Now if the screen de- 
lighted none but the illiterate we could afford to leave 
it to the buffoons. Since, however, my own emotion 
tells me that in proper hands it is capable of affording 
intense esthetic delight, we cannot so abandon it. 

The cinema is undoubtedly the biggest educational 
event since the invention of printing. Its appeal is 
wider than that even of music; Eskimo and Hottentot 
may not hear artificial sound-patterns with our ears, 
but at least they must see actual happenings with our 
eyes. Millions, were they suddenly deprived of the 
cinema, would feel its loss more than that of the print- 
ing-press. (Symbols could always be arranged to show 
the winner of the two-thirty.) Millions have been cap- 
tured by the cinema in ten years, whose imagination 
has been untouched by five hundred years of the writter 
word and three thousand of the spoken. If the cinema 
were fitted for none but boors, the question of its use 
I would maintain 
that we can no more proclaim its ultimate accomplish- 
ment than the man who first accidentally banged his 
fist against a stretched goat-skin could foretell his. 
Be it remembered, too, that unlike all the other arts the 
cinema has not had the advantage of slow growth. It 
was a pure mechanical invention, sprung suddenly, 
upon the type of mind most antithetical to that of the 
artist, one which had the additional disability of being 
American. ‘‘ I think,’’ said Hogarth to Horace Wal- 
pole, ‘‘ it is owing to the good sense of the English 
that they have not painted better.’’ I think it is owing 
to American vulgarity that they have filmed so senti- 
mentally. The English painter tried to turn sterling 
sense into poetry, the American producer knew that he 
could in no way transfigure the search for the almighty 
dollar. And so launched upon the sentimentality which 
nauseates. ‘ Way Down East’ does not contain one 
ounce of sentimentality; it is, however, full of senti- 
ment. Mr. D. W. Griffiths in this film has realized 
many things. He has realized that an art, of which 
the essence is the non-interference of the artist, will tell 
the simple stories best. His theme of seduction is as 
simply treated as in ‘ Adam Bede,’ though I would not 
have you infer that Mr. William Brady, the original 
author, has a mind as big as George Eliot’s. In Hetty’s 
caseyyou remember, there was not the concession of the 
mock-marriage. Mr. Griffiths has realized that taw- 
driness comes with trivial ornament. In allowing his 
Story to tell itself, he has shown himself a master of 
avoidances. 

But this producer has virtues more positive, He 
has that which allows you to dwell upon things intrin- 
sically beautiful, so that the mind has time to impreg- 
nate itself with beauty and attain to that disposition in 
which cold, substantial facts begin to glow with warm, 
insubstantial meaning. The artist, one may think, is 
no more than a preparer of the mind, one in whose pres- 
ence you wring from facts not their significance, not 
even his interpretation, but your own very special sense 
of their meaning and beauty. So in this simple instance 
of art by photography the mind is allowed to make 


what it will of a bunch of lilac, a bird pecking a girl’s 
cheek, a jollification in a country inn. It is possible 
that the sophisticated have thought their fill of these 
simple things, that they are more dependent than the 
unlettered upon the interpretations of others. If this 
be so, I see nothing in the love-making by the river to 
prevent me from harking back to that passage which 
begins, ‘‘ Pipe, happy sheep-boy, love!’’ There is no 
reason, except that her ‘‘ trouble ’’ is over instead of 
being to come, why I should not re-create in that little 
figure trudging the unending road that poor wretch 
who, in one of Hardy’s novels, drags herself from mile- 
post to mile-post. Nor yet why the festivities at the 
farm should not remind me of Mr. Wardle’s. I do not 
say that these borrowings are necessary; I do say that 
some transmutation of these simple things is possible, 
in one’s own mind if it comes to the pinch. The fine- 
ness of the ultimate gold depends upon the fineness of 
the mind which does the transmuting. The sea-change 
into coral and pearl depends from the magic of the 
sea. 
There is, in this film, that keen differentiation of char- 
acter, whereby each figure stands out so that you can 
raise it, in the general process of metamorphosis, to an 
abstract quality. Thus the Squire becomes Intoler- 
ance and the gossip Tittle-Tattle. There is the musical 
illustration, a ‘ Sinfonia Domestica’ of remembered 
ballads, of themes which would bespeak jollity if carved 
on a frieze, of appropriate silences. There is the great 
thrill of the ice-floe. These, singly, are admirable. 
They could have been put together so that their sum 
had been without meaning. The picture as I saw it— 
twice on successive days—moves me strangely; pro- 
portion and rhythm, which together are the foundation 
of all art, must have gone to the making of this film as 
surely as to that volume of Proust which my friend 
desired to finish. The crux of the matter is not to what 
extent a particular film is pathetic or amusing, but to 
decide whether we may include it within the scope and 
category of art. I think, definitely, that in this case 
we must. ‘ Way Down East’ seems to me to be a less 
good film than ‘ Broken Blossoms,’ because it lacks 
that strangeness of beauty which Pater marked off from 
order in beauty. Yet it has the compensations of 
order, its characters being among those ‘‘ who soon as 
we are born, are straight our friends.”’ It is less good 
because it gives no scope to the pity and mysticism 
of Richard Bartelmess’s art, and to that of Lilian Gish 
not more than fragrance and simple pathos. Whereas 
that other picture showed that she possesses the power 
without which we must not use the word genius. And 
use it of this child I do, deliberately. But then this 
little actress has only to droop her lip and I am at her 
feet. 


EARLY PLAYING CARDS 


II—Tue Tarot 


By Rosert STEELE 


AMBLING had become so universal in Italy in 
(> the first half of the fifteenth century that Saint 

Bernardino was driven to organize a kind of 
crusade against it, and on many occasions great heaps 
of playing cards were burnt in his presence. But while 
the four-suit pack was banned, others were made to 
take their place in a more innocent form. The one that 
survived was a set of emblem cards, numbered from 
one to twenty-one with another without a number, the 
fool. Thirteen was, of course, death; the emperor and 
empress, pope and papesse, temperance and strength, 
stars, sun and moon, and a traitor hanging by one foot 
to a gallows, were among the others. The game was 
called ‘‘ triumphs,’’ and was played as a sort of 
‘* snap.’’ Each of the cards was a well-known Floren- 
tine emblem, many of them on the doors of the Bap- 
tistery, while the traitor card was at the time so well 
known that we have a record of Botticelli being en- 
gaged to paint the portraits of some banished traitors 
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on the doors of the public bagnios. But the game did 
not long preserve its innocence, and in a few years it 
was incorporated with the old fifty-two or fifty-six card 
pack to form the new game of tarocchi or tarot, the old 
triumphs becoming ‘‘ trumps.’’ Tarot is still played 
in Lombardy, Austria, Switzerland, Central and 
Southern France, while another form of it, Germini 
or Minchiate, is played in Florence and 
Southern Italy. It is a game with intricate rules, the 
four suits being played in the ordinary way while a 
tarot will always take the trick against any of them. 
The Germini pack contains nineteen more triumphs or 
‘ atouts ’’ than the tarot pack, representing the four 
elements, the signs of the zodiac, etc., etc., making 
ninety-seven in all. Complete tarot packs can be 
bought to-day, though in France and Switzerland the 
emblems of the tarot are replaced by conventional 
chinoiseries. 

Ancient tarot packs are very rare, and very costly. 
Portions of four packs of extreme beauty are still 
known to exist. The most important of these is the 
property of the Duca di Visconti Madema, containing 
67 of the original 82 cards. They cost, in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, 1,500 ducats of gold (£727), in 
purchasing power about £4,000. They measure 19 by 
9 centimetres (about 53 lines of this article) and are, 
like the others to be mentioned, painted in tempera on 
a gold, diapered, gesso ground on vellum. Later on, in 
1484, Antonio Cicognara painted three sets of tarot 
cards, similar but slightly smaller (17 by 7 cm.), two 
of which still exist, a pack of 48 in the Brambilla col- 
lection, nine of them figure cards, and a pack of 75 
divided between the Carrara Museum at Bergamo (26), 
and the Pierpont Morgan collection. As a previous 
owner of the 49 Morgan cards had refused an offer of 
42,000 for them, we can form some idea of their pre- 
sent value. They were for some years on exhibition at 
South Kensington. The last imperfect set (17) of 
tarots of this sort is in the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
Paris, and is of the same period, or perhaps a few 
years earlier. 

A curious set of emblem cards, which go under the 
name of the Tarocchi of Mantegna, and were designed 
by artists of the school of Ferrara, about 1465-1470, 
have some relation to the tarot. It is composed of five 
sets of ten engravings, showing the conditions of man, 
the arts, the muses, the virtues, and the planets. They 
were never, as far as we know, used as a game, but 
they throw light on the popular appreciation of the 
emblems of the tarot. When the taste for emblems 
died out at the end of the seventeenth century, and 
tarot-playing was only popular among the uneducated 
classes, the associations of the 22 tarots had lost their 
meaning and a good deal of uninformed speculation 
about them came into being. At that time, though no 
one could read Egyptian hieroglyphics, a great many at- 
tempts had been made to interpret them as repositories 
of the wisdom of the past, and many inscriptions had 
been copied or brought to Europe. In the years 1773- 
82, Antoine Court, de Gebelin, published a work com- 
paring the primitive with the modern world, in which, 
without knowing one word of ancient Egyptian, he 
derives the tarot from Egypt and explains it as an 
allegory of life. An explanation of the obvious by the 
incomprehensible has an attraction for a certain order 
of mind: the hairdresser of the Opera at Paris has 
given to the world a complete set of tarot cards as they 
were played in the temples of Ancient Egypt, and the 
University of Cambridge has publisheg quite recently 
a book to show the connexion of t rot with the 
mysteries of Mithra worship as carried on secretly in 
the mountain recesses of this country throughout the 
whole course of English history. 

The use of cards, and especially of the tarot, for for- 
tune-telling seems to be of comparatively recent intro- 
duction. Their connexion with gipsies is also rather 
obscure. The coming of the gipsies has been put at 
1417, and they certainly did not bring cards with them, 
but the whole subject needs elucidation. When for- 


tunes can be told by cherry-stones, such tempti 
objects as cards could not escape use, though it is 
curious that beyond one or two notable ones, there js 
no general agreement as to their significance in the 
various schools of tradition. 


THE GOUPIL GALLERY SALON 
By TaNncrRED BorENIUS 


S usual, the annual *‘ Salon ”’ at the Goupil Gal- 
A lery—the twelfth in this series of exhibitions 

offers a good deal of interest to the visitor. It 
is, as London exhibitions go, a fairly large one, though 
anyone who has been overwhelmed by the seemingly 
immeasurable wilderness, say, of the Salon d’Au- 
tomne, will notice with relief that the consecrated 
French expression is in this case applied to an exhibi- 
tion of manageable size; the welcome international 
touch is present through the inclusion of a number of 
works of French artists, and the net is cast very wide— 
from artists of established reputation—some of them, 
indeed, among the latest recruits to the ranks of the Old 
Masters—to some of the youngest of the young. 

It is a pleasure to be able to witness the way in 
which Mr. Steer, while always remaining true to his 
genius, is constantly adding fresh conquests to those 
he has already made. There are two works by him 
here which, as it seems to me, are as fine as anything 
he has ever painted—in his characteristic style, of 
course, and yet displaying shades of expression which 
I cannot recall ever to have met before. One, ‘ Wind 
against Tide’ (No. 63), might be described as an 
elemental drama of the sea coast, mysteriously quiver- 
ing with life and exquisitely harmonized in its silvery 
greys and browns; while in the other, ‘ The Ferry’ 
(No. 60), we have an opalescent morning scene, all 
stillness, mist and luminosity, unsurpassable for deft- 
ness of painting and tremulous quality—a work to 
which it would be hard to name a parallel in any school 
or period of art. 

Mr. Sickert’s contribution includes a series of de- 
lightful little sketches from Bath, rapidly thrown off in 
oil on panel, the ‘ Norfolk Crescent ’ (No. 49) showing 
a particularly close adoption of Guardi’s methods in his 
kindred Venetian subjects. Mr. McEvoy’s ‘ Lady 
Idina Gordon ’ (No. 61) is one of the best of this ar- 
tist’s portraits which I have seen for some time. It is 
easy enough to put him down just as the painter-in- 
ordinary to all that is fair and fashionable in con- 
temporary womanhood, but the very real gifts of this 
artist are yet not to be dismissed in a cheap phrase like 
that. And were not charming women portrayed 
almost to surfeit, in a similar lyrical spirit in late 
Gothic art?—and do we not like them all the same? 
An artist towards whom I felt at one time greatly 
drawn is M. Maurice Denis. I wonder how many 
people remember his enchanting ‘ Calypso,’ which in 
1910 hung in the first Post-Impressionist Exhibition at 
the Grafton Galleries (it is now in the National Gallery 
of Finland)? Later works by M. Denis have seemed 
to me considerably stilted and even hysterical in feel- 
ing: but there are at the Goupil Gallery now a couple 
of quite charming little sketches in oil by hith—the 
sun-suffused scene from Venice, ‘ Les Gondoles ’ (No. 
116) and the brilliantly coloured ‘ Jour de Féte en 
Bretagne ’ (No. 87). 

Now, as always, Mr. Gertler is a disconcerting artist. 
There is evidence, abundant evidence, in his art of a 
serious and scholarly mind, of the extreme deliberation 
with which he works : there is power in it too, for this 
is an art which makes an impression and cannot be 
brushed aside: and withal, I feel, a certain bluntness, 
which causes the grip on our emotions not to be so in- 
timate as it otherwise might. The work here in which 
I feel this last-mentioned quality least is perhaps the 
portraits of a woman called ‘ The Blue Dress’ (No 
80), which as a scheme of colour has a very remarkable 
distinction and dignity. 
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Quite a young artist, Mr. R. J. Burn, sends an am- 
bitious composition called * By the Lake ’ (No. 76). Mr. 
Burn first attracted a more general attention about a 
ear ago, through a picture, ‘ The Pigeons,’ with 
which he competed for a scholarship in the British 
School at Rome, which will be found reproduced 
in the February number of the Burlington Magazine 
of the present year. It is a composition of slender, 
swaying figures on the seashore, marked by a peculiar, 
willowy gracefulness. Externally, the picture now at 
the Goupil Gallery has much in common with that 
earlier picture, showing: as it does a frieze of fore- 
ground figures—all modern characters—on the shore ot 
a lake, across which a boat is being rapidly rowed. 
But in style, the change is very noticeable: indeed, 
it seems to me that the artist has almost completely 
lost his individuality in an imitation of his teacher, Pro- 
fessor Tonks: the general tonality is his, and details 
of drawing, such as the treatment of eyes, noses and 
mouths, disclose a most striking similarity to certain 
of Professor Tonks’s methods. There is great taste- 
fulness in the manner in which the whole is put to- 
gether, and remarkable gifts of execution are evident 
all through: but it is very difficult to get hold of the 
personal note where so much is derivative : and corres- 
pondingly difficult to make any guesses as to how this 
young talent will shape in the future. 

Some well-known French artists are represented in 
the section of drawings and water colours. I am not 
greatly impressed by M. Derain’s characteristically 
self-conscious drawing in blue ink, ‘ Buste de Femine ’ 
(No. 36), but next to it hangs a very entertaining 
Picasso, ‘Femme Nue ’ (No. 37), an essay in the manner 
of Matisse. Turning to less familiar names, the little 
equestrian subject, ‘ At Cannes ’ (No, 34), by M. Max 
Jacob, seems to me a very good specimen of typically 
French wit in art. 

The works by deceased artists comprise some ex- 
amples of more than usual interest. By Renoir there 1s 
a delicious little adventure in oil paint, ‘ La Forét 
d’Argenteuil’ (No. 65); a late Courbet landscape, 
‘ Effet de Neige ’ (No. 51), has much dignity of austere 
colour; and on a pretty genre subject by Gauguin, ‘ Le 
Faucheur ’ (No. 85), one reads with interest the date, 
1889, which is two years before he migrated to the 
South Seas, there to evolve his mature ‘ Tahitian * 
manner. Personally, Gauguin has always appealed to 
me most in his early landscapes, painted very much in 
the Impressionist manner, but with a graceful, tender 
beauty quite their own. The Tahitian Gauguin 
catches on very easily, but I am sure many people have 
felt with me that his hold on one’s emotions is not 
very powerful and lasting : and it is interesting to note, 
that Cézanne’s verdict on this, the most popularly ap- 
preciated of the Post-Impressionists was—‘‘ he has 
not understood me.’’ 


SATURDAY ” DINNERS 
Second Series 
V. In KENSINGTON 


OOD cookery, or cookery having at least some 

character of its own, is to be found in improbable 

places. For all we know to the contrary, there 
may be truth in the wild rumour of gastronomic merit 
lurking, unknown to us of the West End and Soho, 

where 
Brixtonian kitchens lard the late-dining air 

of which Henley sang. Our own explorations, how- 
ever, have never been pushed far from Piccadilly Circus 
Roughly speaking, it is unsafe to go westward any 
considerable distance. The great route from Knights- 
bridge begins well enough, it is true, with the reassur- 
ing Hyde Park Hotel, but desinit in piscem: it ends in 
a fried-fish shop. On the other side of the Park one 
can go westward perhaps rather further without faring 
Worse; and indeed it was in a house on Campden Hill, 


full of drawings by Ford Madox Brown, that a woman 
novelist who has excellent taste in food as well as litera- 
ture, told us of M. de Maria’s, the subject of this 
article. Various interesting people were there, and the 
distinguished naturalist whom all lovers of pure English 


prose are mourning, Mr. Hudson, was talking with® 


unforced poetry of some recent countryside experience 
of his, but it seemed important to discover the address 
of M. de Maria, the location of this gastronomic oasis 
in Kensington. We found that M. de Maria’s establish- 
ment was one we had passed times innumerable, a 
little restaurant at the bottom of Church Street, almost 
in Kensington High Street, a building with an unusual 
and rather pretty entrance at which we had often 
glanced but through which we had never walked. It 
has been there twenty years and more, and probably 
everyone else in London knows it. But we once dis- 
covered that the most widely read of living critics was 
not aware of the existence of the first volume of 
parodies in the language, James Hogg’s ‘ Poetical 
Mirror,’ so why should we, who do not claim gas- 
tronomic omniscience, be ashamed to admit ourselves 
ignorant, till the other day, of the interior and the 
merit of the Kensington Restaurant? 

The menu M. de Maria prepared by choosing what 
he considered his most noteworthy dishes out of quite 
a lengthy carte du jour was itself a trifle lengthy for 
the occasion, but it showed that the Kensington can 
rise to a banquet in miniature. 

Consommé en Tasse 
Ravioli au jus 
Fritto Piccato 

Sorbet au Maraschino 
Caneton Roti 

Cour de Laitue 
Sabajou Frappé 

The sorbet, so familiar to diners in an age which 
loved long dinners, has now become infrequent in ap- 
pearance on menus. For this there is reason, yet we 
think this superfluity has its attractions, especially in 
warm weather, and he should be a pedantic critic who 
would quarrel with a really well-made Punch Romaine, 
Sorbet au Maraschino or Spoom, or even with that 
somewhat violent delight made of apple brandy. The 
true function of a sorbet, of course, is to refresh the 
palate and stimulate the appetite half-way through a 
very long dinner. Time and the reformers from 
Walker and Thackeray and Sir Henry Thompson to 
those of yesteryear have happily put an end to long 
dinners, and the sorbet is certainly not a necessity or 
a thing to sample often; but on occasion it is very 
welcome, and, whatever purists may decree, we, for our 
part, will not wholly abandon it even for short dinners. 
But let us take the dishes in their order. 

The consommé was not the miserable affair too often 
set before one; it was concentrated and of good flavour. 
The ravioli, in this menu without fish, went towards 
making this dinner a little more substantial than we 
wanted it to be, and we are not great enthusiasts for 
it, but it was characteristic, and as such we took it. 
The entrée was excellent, and with peas and pommes 
persillés accompanying it, would have given pleasure 
to the most fastidious. After the sorbet we were back 
in England from Italy with a plump and nicely done 
duckling, but Italy again claimed us with the sweet. 
M. de Maria does not particularly stress the Italian 
character of his restaurant, but you can always get 
there some of the more popular items of an Italian 
menu, risotto, certain of the paste dishes, zambag- 
lione, and so forth. He keeps quite a useful stock of 
wines, some at prices rather below the restaurant 
average, and as the two dining-rooms on the ground 
floor are clean and cheerful, it is possible to dine in 
Kensington more pleasantly than one would expect. 
He tells us that he does not depend wholly on dwellers 
in the vicinity or an influx of shopping women at lunch 
time, but has a number of patrons who forsake the 
West End to dine in Church Street more quietly and 
somewhat more economically without any epicurean 
self-sacrifice. 
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Correspondence 


THE ELECTION PROBLEM IN SCOTLAND 


> 


(FRom A CORRESPONDENT) 


ONSERVATIVE in all else, Liberal in politics— 
( this is the paradox which now as of old arrests 

the eye in Scotland as the General Election pro- 
ceeds. The typical Scot at home is conservative by 
temperament, by family tradition, by individual con- 
viction, in his attachment to the kirk, in his reverence 
for ancient modes in the judiciary and all procedure of 
the law, in his observance of the festivals of the year, 
and even the ‘‘ fast day ”’ of John Knox still survives 
in rural parishes. But in politics the Scot must be 
Liberal, or in a position to claim that, while supporting 
the policy of the Conservatives, he is not forsaking 
the party of his ancestors, not turning his coat. 


In 1918 Scotland sent 74 members to Parliament, 
and 55 of them were supporters of the Coalition—3o 
Unionists and 25 Liberals. With the passing of the 
Coalition, it might be expected that the majority of 
the constituencies represented in the Coalition would 
prefer Conservative candidates. But the traditional 
Scottish prejudice against the ‘‘ Tories ’’ has been 
revived. The Conservatives will have difficulty in 
keeping 30 seats out of the 74. The best for which 
the new Government can hope in Scotland is that con- 
stituencies like Dundee will return Coalition Liberals 
pledged to give a general support to Mr. Bonar Law, 
and on that account spared Conservative opposition. 
Socialism has no charms for the thrifty Scot, to whom 
personal property is three-fourths of life, and the 
Labour Party will hardly retain the 10 seats won in 
1918. 

Mr. Lloyd George, the political strategist, must 
have been off colour when he indulged at Glasgow in 
weeping and wailing over the alleged ‘‘ sabotage ’’ of 
the Carlton Club. His more cunning course then 
would have been to have flourished the Manchester 
sword of Liberalism, to have appealed to the Scots 
to adhere to him as the champion par excellence of the 
historical cause, ‘‘ unshaken, unseduced, unterrified ’’ 
by the revolt of the Conservatives against his Premier- 
ship, who alone among the faithless and the innumer- 
able false had been faithful to the Gladstonian succes- 
sion. He might thus have asked the Glasgow people 
to adopt him for the second Grand Old Man, the heir 
political to the genius that flourished in the Mid- 
lothian campaign in 1880, after which Scotland returned 
only seven Conservatives out of a possible 60, the 
smallest number of Scottish Conservatives in any 
Parliament since 1832. As things are the Scots are 
asked to return National Liberals as Conservatives in 
all but the name. 

Devotion to Liberalism, as the term is vaguely and 
variously interpreted, runs in the blood of the Scots 
of the upper and lower middle class. They cannot 
escape from their ancestors. Were not Wallace and 
Bruce Liberals? Was not the renowned Latinist, 
George Buchanan, when he wrote his ‘ De Jure Regni 
Apud Scotos,’ and argued for the elective nature of 
Scottish kingship, one of the founders of the cult? 
Might not John Knox be another of the founders when 
he asserted the right of the subject to prescribe her 
duties to the ill-starred Mary Stuart? Later apostles 
of the cult are claimed in Samuel Rutherford with his 
‘Lex Rex’; and even Jenny Geddes, if she is not a 
mythical personage, can be cited as of the Liberal 
ancestry, when she challenged the tyranny of Laud 
with her stool in St. Giles. From the Covenanters of 
the seventeenth century to the Disruptionists of 1843 
and after, and the agitators of the Disestablishment 
crusade, Scottish Liberalism drew continuous nourish- 
ment, until the Home Rule split arrived in 1886, when 
the country returned 29 Conservatives, with 17 of them 


protected by the convenient shield of Liberal Unionism 
Still better fared Conservatism in 1895, when Scotland 
sent a combination of 33 Unionists to increase the then 
Lord Salisbury’s overwhelming Conservative majority, 


In defiance of himself, of his traditional anti-Tory 
emotions, the political Scot of the last two generations 
has been drifting gradually towards Conservatism. He 
is making the discovery that Conservatism is neces 
to preserve, protect, defend the historical gains of his 
Liberalism. In the last century the Disestablishment 
agitation, and an uncomely and often bitter rival 
between the Church of Scotland and Dissent, kept the 
old flame of Liberalism, plus much Radical colour 
burning furiously in all the parishes. But that con. 
suming fire has been largely extinguished in this 
century by the success of the movement towards 
Church Union, a movement which in itself has been an 
education and a discipline in the application of Con. 
servative principles to the life of the nation. Home 
Rule for Scotland has been attempted, and a Bill has 
been prepared, but the response has been a nullity. 
The representative Scot is too keenly sensible of the 
advantages, social, commercial, academic, and literary, 
of the Union, to be easily charmed by the fanaticism 
that demonstrates on the battlefield of Bannockburn, 
and shouts hysterically for bloodless imitation of the 
Bruce in the fight against ‘‘ chains and slavery ”’ in- 
vented and imaginary. In resistance to Scottish Home 
Rule the Scot as Liberal passes into the Scot as Con- 
servative. 


Among all peoples the rule obtains in common that 
sentiments and emotions, prejudices, superstitions, 
loves and hates, peculiar to each, are hereditary. They 
pass into the stock, and are but little modified genera- 
tion after generation by political and social develop- 
ments. They survive long after the ideas, principles, 
aims and objects in the struggle of existence, whence 
these same emotions sprang, have become not less 
inoperative in contemporary life than Egyptian mum- 
mies. This generalization can be made among the 
Scots who cling as for dear life to the name Liberal. 
They tremble at the thought of violating the sanctity 
of family tradition, of proving renegades to the party 
into which they may have been born, and dying with 
the stigma upon them of the political ‘‘ turncoat.” 


A century has passed since 1822, the year in which 
Sir Alexander Boswell, the splendid son of the 
biographer of Johnson, fought a duel with James 
Stuart of Duncarn, at Auchtertool, in Fifeshire. Sir 
Alexander was a Conservative, or Tory, Stuart was a 
Whig, or Liberal. Boswell had bitterly satirized the 
political conduct of Stuart in a contribution to the 
Glasgow Sentinel. Instead of bringing an action for 
libel, Stuart challenged Boswell to a duel, in which 
Boswell was mortally wounded, dying the next day. 
The tragedy affords in history a ghastly illustration of 
the insane extremity to which political and partisan 
hostility was carried by the Scottish Whigs and Tories 
seven years after Waterloo. Duelling passed away, 
but the emotions of suspicion and distrust, of disrespect 
and active malice, survived in Scottish political life for 
the greater part of the hundred years that separate us 
from the lamented death of Sir Alexander Boswell. 


Somnolent now, the aversion of Liberals to Conserva- 
tives and vice versa in Scotland is still a factor to be 
reckoned with in Parliamentary elections. Mr. G. 0. 
Trevelyan—Macaulay’s biographer—represented the 
Hawick Burghs from 1868 to 1886, unopposed at six 
out of seven elections. In 1886 he joined the Con- 
servatives as a Liberal Unionist and was defeated. 
The Scot who rejected Macaulay for Old Edinburgh 
once is a tough customer to manage in his politics. 
In this election he is, obviously, with the Conservatives; 
but a large margin must be allowed for the secret sway 
of his inheritance of temperamental prejudice, if he 
prefers a National Liberal to a Conservative straight 
and clean. 
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POLITICAL PARTIES IN FRANCE 
(Frém Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT) 
HE name of M. Henry de Jouvenel must at 
| present be known to at least the politically 
interested among English readers: M. de 
Jouvenel is the editor of Le Matin, and he was a pro- 
minent figure at the last sitting of the League of 
Nations. To the French his connexion with Le Matin 
is immaterial because Le Matin has a way of its own 
of leaving its best men in shadowy indistinctness, and 
his success at Geneva only gave him a chance of being 
mentioned as a possible ambassador, but he and his 
sparkling brother, Robert, are representatives of the 
national attitude summed up in the well-worn phrase : 
qu’est-ce que c’est que ¢a? These intellectual twins 
rake the horizon with their moral or political field- 
glasses, and make sure that what appears to the naked 
eye as a blockhaus is not a damp, decaying haystack. 


M. Henry de Jouvenel started the whole Press 
writing by asking the very simple question: Are there 
any French parties left? A deluge of words was the 
common answer, but here and there a few replies 
worthy of the question were heard and their sugges- 
tiveness is already working on public opinion. 


When I was a little boy slyly peeping at the news- 
paper, the parties were called Republicans and Con- 
servatives. The Conservatives used to lose at every 
election and were gradually reduced to less than a 
sixth part of the Chamber, while their opponents were 


crowing triumphantly all along the line and securing all | 
Then the Conservatives called | 
themselves Liberals or, not infrequently—after Pope | 


the plums in the pie. 


who ‘in the first ten or twelve years of their administra 
tion used to appoint Liberals to every important se 
they dare not touch any of the old personnel, and “a 
various occasions have seen Radical prefects cold 
shoulder their friends without even raising their eye. 
brows. It is in vain that the bubbling Daudet a 
acid Mandel, and especially the scornful Tordieu. en- 
courage them with a ‘‘ Macte animo, generose puer ” 
they adjust their neckties and applaud the Minister 
who happens to be holding the floor. Last week thirt 
of them, in sheer fright of being regarded as senate 
aries, resigned from the Group. 


The Radicals are a funny lot. They held office 
almost continuously for thirty years, and they can. 
not realize that they are now out of it. So they go 
about in great agitation asking fossilized audiences in 
provincial towns how long such a state of affairs js 
going to be suffered by the gods and by men. They 
have spies at frontier railway stations who take note 
for them of every homing covey of nuns, and they pro- 
claim the figures in terrible anger. Every now and 
then they launch a new newspaper to which M. Cail. 
laux contributes an occasional specimen of his financial 
metaphysics. At elections they invariably co-operate 
with the Socialists or Communists, hoping that the 
workmen will, as they used to, vote for the veterinary 
or country doctor as their candidate, but the workmen 
do not : a foreman or a Union. secretary with boundless 
contempt for the vet.’s mentality gets in every time. 
So the party is reduced-to bragging about the easy 


| successes of M. Herriot in Russia or of M. Franklin- 


Bouillon at Angora. 


As for the Socialists, they are exactly where they 
were twenty-four years ago, with all the novelty worn 


rn 


Leo’s advice to them—Moderate Republicans. The ff th I fili : : Mi 
former Republicans could not change their opinion, of go on Bing convention = the 
course, at least while it was that of the majority, but | ™4™ estos issued by their committees, but my faith plan 
they felt it incumbent upon them to change their name | hohie” nervousness have long made — for — deve 
so as to preserve the appearance of violence which | 22?!*-, On the whole, we can sum up the political situa- od 
enabled them to call themselves the Sons of the Revo- — & France by saying that governments, oe nite 
lution: so they styled their party at first the Radical A which seems to be a contradiction of faith 
party, and later on, when really red Socialists began 
to make them look light-coloured, the Radical-Socialist But why is it so? Because, as M. de Jouvenel want 
party. But in reality the main divisions of the | answered in a supplementary article, parties have no 
Chamber, and ultimately of the electorate, remained | idea, no system. Because they “seriatgh great brains, 
what they were, with just the addition of the Socialists. | po dawning geniuses, most people mournfully say. 
The election of 1919 took place while M. Clemenceau But I say, because when questions are really difficult, 
was Prime Minister, and the presence of such a strong universal silence sets in, instead of the usual hubbub. 
personality must inevitably be felt. M. Clemenceau Parties are active in England, active in Italy, because SI 
advised the constitution of a Bloc National, destined their present difficulties are home difficulties. Let the Statu 
to carry on his own policies against the Radicals led | difficulties become international or financial as they their 
by M. Caillaux, M. Malvy and M. Painlevé. The | fe in France and Germany, instantly a sort of morose =< 
success of such a move on the morrow of the war, and | Unity prevails and governments govern, or pretend to happ 
while the said Caillaux, Malvy and Painlevé were still | 80verm, unmolested. They may make mistakes, or at expos 
rightly regarded as having stood in the way of the all events they may have to report no success, but this to ka 
Allies’ victory, was a certainty. The electors returned failure which in happier times would get them hooted “ 
a strong majority of Bloc National deputies, about the | 40w" at once is not made a grievance against them : tribut 
usual number of Socialists, and the losers were the the very Deputy who quizzes the Prime Minister with sen 
Radicals. These are the present parties in the Chamber. | 9 insoluble question on reparations is on his side, an er 
What then does M. de Jouvenel mean when he asks | hour later, at the division. Who does not see that <a 
whether there are any parties left? Clearly that they M. Poincaré’s original idea of making sure of real withor 
are weak, so weak as not to make their presence felt, | &Uarantees in Germany is now as dead as a door-nail featur 
either in the country or in the action of the Govern- | that the presence of M. Barthou in Berlin points ¢ 
ment. And it must be admitted that this view of the | * 4 bead dl different solution, and that the German wd . 
dynamics of present French politics is correct. Let us let hit 
Statem 
M. Poincaré stays in office. It is evident that ledged. 
The Bloc National certainly is the most powerful | M. Loucheur would be a much better representative of a 
group in the Chamber. But it seems as doubtful of | the new attitude, and that his previous arrangements The 
its power as Cinderella was of her beauty. Perhaps | with Herr Stinnes would seem to make his presence 0 mittee 
its chief fault is that it largely consists of gentlemen. | office a matter of course, yet nobody advises it. Prime custom 
Their principal grudge against the Radicals when | Ministers who do their best in impossible circumstances fs 
the latter were in office was that they were sans | are treated leniently, like generals who are trusted to Satin 
education. Now they are so afraid of being unsports- | make the most of their chances when these become The cl. 
manlike that they seem to say ‘‘ After you ”’ to their | favourable. The bandying of governments by parties appear 
adversaries all the time. Like the Belgian Catholics, | is a pastime for placid epochs just before world fairs. og 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the SaturDay Revigw welcomes the free expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public interest, 
although he disclaims responsibility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 
Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the writer’s name are more likely to be published than long and 


anonymous communications, 


Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


‘““THE COURAGE OF NEGATION ” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—I feel sure that you have earned the gratitude of very 
many beside myself by your candid and vigorous article under this 
heading in your issue of November 4. 

There has grown far too common amongst us the type of mind 
which is terrified by negation and requires us Conservatives to 

luce a slower-moving and safer-seeming rival to every policy 

ta which we object. According to this school of thought, the 
business of any sensible man witnessing that great pro- 

ive movement down the Gadarean slope would have been 
neither to arrest it as wasteful of potential bacon, nor to expedite 
it as a way of getting rid of the devils, but merely to point out 

a longer, less steep and more respectable road to the choking 
brine. Like you, I venture to disagree with this view of the 
natural functions of Conservatism. Without making any ex- 
travagant claim for my political faith, I believe that a Conserva- 
tive is exempt from obligation to say ditto with a difference and 
a delay to every crazy proposal of Radicalism or Socialism. I 
believe that, say, confronted with a scheme for jerry-building 
that seems to him costly, futile, undignified, un-English, the 
Conservative is not bound to produce a cheaper, more utilitarian, 
less shoddy plan on lines a trifle less offensive to our traditions, 
but may, at least on occasions of importance, declare flatly that 
he objects wholly to jerry-building, sets little value on distinctions 
between the very worst and the not-quite-so-bad, and, God help- 
ing him, will have nothing to do with wasteful and doomed enter- 

of the sort. 

To turn to the problem before Conservatism at the present 
time, it is unfortunately impossible to scrap all the fantastic and 
money-squandering machinery inherited from the late Govern- 
ment. As you have rightly and reluctantly seen, Conservatism 
cannot at once destroy either the Ministry of Labour or the 
Ministry of Pensions. I would express the hope, however, that 
the necessity of working for a minimum period much of the 
plant taken over from the Coalition will not be allowed to 
develop tolerance of it and to encourage the notion that rather 
less expensive and more efficient machinery of much the same 
kind is sanctioned by Conservative principles. We have defi- 
nitely to break with doctrines and methods repugnant to our 
faith, and should have the courage to do so without any non- 
sense about offering alternatives, which, if they are parallel and 
thus lead in the same direction, must be contrary to our real aim. 

I am, etc., 
L. Hupson 


A QUESTION FOR RATEPAYERS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—The L.C.C. and municipal bodies are compelled by 
Statute to contribute to the State Insurance scheme for all 
their lesser-paid employees, like all other employers. It is on 
the distinct understanding that the Ministry of Labour for the 
State shall pay a fixed sum weekly to any such employee who 
happens to be out of work. An evening newspaper has lately 
exposed the Press insurance frauds, so vour readers may care 
to know how the State Insurance works. Here is a typical 
instance that recently came to my notice. 

One of the least paid of those in L.C.C. employ had con- 
tributed the usual 1s. 2d. week. The casual work came 
to an end. He made his claim, having mo work. Two days 
later Kew, to which all claims are sent, authorized pay for 
eleven days. The high official who had the claim—which had 
unusual features in it—in hand went for his summer leave 
without telling his deputy and subordinates of the unusual 
features. The claimant could obtain no pay. A week and 
two days’ casual uninsurable work was offered and was taken. 
He informed the Ministry, and of its nature, but because he 
would not give the names of the firms the officials would not 
let him sign when he was again unemployed. He sent a full 
Statement to the Minister personally. It was merely acknow- 
ledged. Two months later he saw again the high official who 
originally had the matter in hand. Bv this time the claim, at 
the‘usual rate of pay, amounted to £7 12s. 

The high official said claimant should appear before a com- 
mittee next day and he would let him know the time. The 
customary chit did not arrive, and when claimant went next 
day to sign—the hich official directed him now to do this— 
the high official pretended that he had told claimant to call the 
Previous day, and there must have been a misunderstanding. 
The claimant is certain it was not so. Then he was called to 
appear before committee the next week on the very day he 
Started casual work again, but he wrote a detailed statement 
for the high official to lay before the committee. He was not 


informed of its decision, so he wrote again to the Minister 
and asked him to call for his original statement and the one 
he wrote for the committee. He further called at Montagu House 
and saw the private secretary, who appeared to be sympathetic 
and promised to expedite matters. After more delay he called 
again, and the private secretary ‘phoned then and learnt that 
the committee had granted thirty days’ pay. 

Claimant had been paid three days’ pay, although forty-one 
had been sanctioned. He wrote again to the Minister and asked 
to be informed under what section of the Statute he was 
deprived of thirtv-eight days’ pay which was sanctioned. This 
point was ignored, but a vague letter, signed by a subordinate 
official, sent stated that as claimant had not signed, and so 
had not complied with the Statute, he was paid on the three 
days he had last signed. 

So that all the monies seized at the source from his slender 
pay while he was working from March, and the contributions 
by L.C.C., etc., paid by the ratepayers, had gone to the coffers 
of the Ministry for purposes other than those they were paid for. 

It is clear that the whole difficulty arose from the high 
official’s neglect to acquaint his deputy and subordinates with 
the special features of this unusual claim. All that followed 
was the departmental loyalty to save his face. Moreover, as 
to the question of signing, if it was right to prevent claimant 
signing in August, it was wrong to direct him to sign in 
September. He did not divulge the names of firms for whom 
he did uninsurable work, yet the high official directed him to 
sign in September. No alteration in Statute had taken place 
meanwhile. 

The present Minister declines to reopen the case, for obvious 
reasons. The Insurance Act, originally declared to be designed 
to aid the most poorly paid workers, but really a bribe to 
obtain the Labour vote for the then Government, appears to 
have become, like the Press insurance scheme, merely a 
legalized method of obtaining money under false preten es, 
seeing that a claimant is deprived of his authorized pay to 
screen high official neglect. 

This is the high efficiency of this superfluous Department, 
almost entirely administered by ex-Service men. The claimant 
had held a high position in the Ministry and been displaced 
to make room for ex-Service men. Will the ratepayers stand 
it longer? 

I am, etc., 
X. P. 


THE “ FIVE ALLS”’ 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review 


SIR,—In your last issue there was a letter from a correspon- 
dent about what he rightly calls the Tory faith. He welcomed the 
present opportunity for an inquiry into the real origin of the great 
principles on which it is founded and indicated that they might be 
found in “‘ the Five Alls.” For those who are not acquainted with 
them it may be explained that they are used for the famous inn- 
sign of the five pictures in a row of the King, a soldier, a lawyer, 
a parson, and John Bull. The following words are sometimes 
written under them: “I rule all, I fight for all, I plead for all, 
I pray for all, and I pay for all.’’ They represent the public 
sentiments of every sound Englishman from days long before they 
were called by Oliver Cromwell the fundamentals of good govern- 
ment. The Crown as the symbol of civilized order and constitu- 
tional government, the Forces for the safety of the Realm, the 
lawyer to maintain our rights and duties, the Church to show that 
as a Christian country we only want people in Parliament who 
know the Ten Commandments, and then the taxpayer, John Bull, 
or as he is sometimes called to-day, John Citizen—the average 
subject. The Tory faith is essentially of English origin and is 
derived from our native character and traditions. These are 
expressed more than anywhere else in the signs of the various 
inns all over the country. Every public question comes under 
one or other of the Five. Comparatively recently within the past 
hundred years the Liberal philosophy began, by which that party, 
while pretending to preserve these principles, have always jot 
another way of doing so, and only preserve them like pheasants— 
just to knock them over when it pleases them. They always 
give themselves airs of knowing more than ordinary people, but 
whenever this country has lapsed from the Tory interpretation of 
these things we have come to grief. Now I believe England has 
found her true self again, and before the month is out will assert 
her true character and traditions which have always been the 
secret of her glorious history, and are in fact the origin of the 
Tory faith. 

I am, etc. 
W. B. Bucxranp 


Clarendon Hotel, Oxford 
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POETRY OF TO-DAY 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEWw 


SIR,—In your Poetry Number you rightly entitled your selec- 
tion of lyrics ‘ Poetry of To-day,’ for it well represented a school 
of poetry that is having a considerable vogue. Mere description 
seems to be one of its features—I need not give examples from 
your selection, for they are obvious. Now is mere description 
sufficient to make a lyric? A description of Nature which by its 
significance reflects on the human or personal, as Mr. Hardy’s 
lyric, implies the necessary completion though it is more satis- 
factory when clearly pointed as in a Shakespearian sonnet. A 
description that has no such significance, though it have beauty, 
gives a feeling of incompleteness impelling one to question, 
“* Well, and what have you to say about all this?’ 

A lyric, however slight, must have some design and some 
distinctive thought. I may describe a flower very beautifully, but 
I must express some distinctive thought inspired by the flower 
that will, if I be a poet, stir a fresh reflection in the mind of 
my reader. 

These descriptions are interesting as sketches to be used for 
a composition, but to be put forward as complete in themselves 
suggests a painter touching up his pencil notes and exhibiting 
them as pictures. 

I am, etc., 
ARNOLD WHITTICK 


THE LIFE OF A PEN 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—A movement is afoot to form a collection of pens and 
writing instruments of all ages—a collection which, it is hoped, 
may ultimately embrace some of the famous pens that have made 
history or indited the world’s literary masterpieces. 

The promoters are interested to gather information as to the 
relative “‘ life ’’ of the ancient and the modern pen—the durability, 
that is, of the reed, the steel pen, and the more recent gold-nibbed 
fountain pen, as well as of the quill. 

As to the quill, its life was usually brief. Yet history records 
at least one instance when a single quill wrote the entire literary 
output of a prolific divine. This was Dr. Warner, the eighteenth- 
century antiquarian, author of no fewer than 44 volumes. His 
contemporaries dubbed him ‘‘ Single-Pen Warner.” 

Can the modern pen beat that? By your courtesy, Mr. Editor, 
perhaps readers of this journal will cite their experiences. 

Mr. Max Pemberton, I understand, wrote all his more recent 
novels with a reservoir pen. Mr. Svdney Moseley, author of ‘ The 
Truth about the Dardanelles,’ wrote that and eight other books 
with one and the same fountain pen. Mr. Herman Darewski used 
a similar pen when writing his most popular revues and songs, 
including ‘ Sister Susie ’ and ‘ Razzle Dazzle.’ 

But does any reader know of a quill, a steel, or a fountain pen 
that has been in continuous use for, say, ten years and upwards? 

I am, etc., 


Authors’ Club, S.W.1. ARTHUR PAGE 


DISTRESS IN THE NEAR EAST 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review 


SIR,—Few people in England seem to realize that there were 
in the City of Smyrna about 2,000 British subjects, many of them 
British not only by nationality but also by birth and education. 
The Turks occupied the city early in September ; two days after- 
wards massacres began; the British had to escape in the middle 
of the night, those who were dressed having only the summer 
clothing of a hot climate. 

They fied chiefly to Cyprus, Greece and Malta, where the 
majority have remained. Some 100 have arrived in England 
almost without clothing and suffering, of course, terribly in this 
bitter weather. Their friends and relations here are doing all 
they can to help the fugitives, but as they also are ruined by the 
destruction of their property in Smyrna, their resources are limited. 

The All British Appeal has authorized me to form a Committee 
to collect clothing for these refugees, and when I remember how 
generously help of all kinds was given to the Belgians, I have no 
doubt that I shall not ask in vain for assistance on behalf of our 
own kith and kin. 

Anything more than is needed for them, I shall send to Mrs. 
Lindley in Athens, who is doing what she can to alleviate the 
appalling misery there. Something like a million Christians have 
fled to Greece for safety, abandoning their homes given back to 
Turkish rule. As the normal population of Greece is less than 
that of London, this influx is literally overwhelming. There are 
not enough roofs to cover them, not enough supplies to feed and 
clothe them. 

The All British Appeal has dispatched supplies, the Greek com- 
munity in London and the Greek Government are doing all they 
can, the Americans have undertaken a great work, but as yet it 
is impossible to obtain sufficient supplies of the necessaries of life. 
Therefore it is essential to send whatever we can, especially 
clothing and materials for clothing. 


I am, etc., 
KATHARINE THRING, 


Chairman of the Clothing Committee of the All British Appeal 
for the relief of distress in the Near East. 
5 Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W.7 
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Verse 


OBITER NON DICTA 


OT altogether to the point, 
Nor yet too far beside, 
Some dicta—not decisive— 
Well may help one to decide. 


Although such sayings do outrun 
Necessity, ’tis true— 

Still of ‘‘ le nécessaire ’’ some Wit 
Says, “‘ c’est le superflu.”’ 


In time some obiter of Coke 
Will later Lords adopt— 

Then all who would its force gainsay 
Must find themselves estopt. 


Of ‘‘ Dirleton’s Doubts ’’ it well was said 
That they are better far 

Than many of the certainties 
Of other Judges are. 


Mere ornament at first—yet that 
Makes work nor good nor ill— 
A cup, not by Cellini, chased, 
Is not less golden still— 


But, though much merit hide in some 
Mere sayings by the way, 

The best of all my obiter 
Are those I may not say. 


Non-dicta that have touched the tongue— 
Aye, burned its very tip— 

And there have died in speechless pain, 
Behind a tightened lip. 


Non-dicta! Let them silent rest 
Amid the harmless dead ; 
Nor ever rise to life; lest I 
Should wish them all unsaid. 
C. D. 


THE TURF 
Liverpool, November 7 


LTHOUGH the flat racing season is rapidly 
A drawing to a close, the fields are remarkably 
small for the time of year, in spite of big entries. 

It would seem that owing to variable weather and a 
long spell of hard going a good percentage of the 
horses in training are hors de combat. At Birming- 
ham on Monday in the Coventry Plate, Phi-Phi 
(Stedfast-Bongo) showed how racing merit will often 
go in families. She is half-sister to Blagueur, who 
has won four and been placed the same number of 
times out of thirteen races, whilst another elder half- 
sister, Darklin, used also to run well and consistently. 
There is, or was, a yearling half-sister by Phalaris for 
sale, and on looks she might well be the best of the 
family. The other juvenile race was won by Moun- 
tain Light, a very fast daughter of Mountain Jewel by 
Juggernaut, whose young stock are following up the 
successes of Silver Image and Silver Urn fairly well. 
On Tuesday Lomax, who had been recommended in 
these columns as likely to win a small race after 
running second in very heavy going at Haydock Park, 
won the Harbour Plate over six furlongs after having 
twice disappointed in mile races. His improved form 
was greatly due, I think, to a change of training 
quarters from Newmarket to the country; his sire, 
Lomond, was by Desmond, whose stock often require 
very careful treatment. ‘‘ Headquarters ’’ is the worst 
place in the world for animals of such a temperament, 
and I know many other horses in training there whose 
form would probably improve equally if similarly 
treated. It is quite possible that Lomax will win 
again at Derby, if the going does not become very heavy. 
Some dismal weather and moderate racing made for 
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a small attendance the first day at Windsor. The most 
yaluable race was won by Treviso (Black Jester—Trevi), 
who thus gained his third race in succession. Last 

r and early this he used to break out into a sweat 

‘or to a race and refuse to gallop, so both his sire 
and his dam were given credit for having bred a 
coward. Luckily a month or so ago a closer examina- 
tion of his teeth showed what had been the matter, and 
after treatment he races as if he is in love with-the busi- 
ness. A feature of the Meeting was the confident and 
skilful riding of little R. Jones, who may in time and 
with ordinary luck become ‘‘ champion jockey ” of the 
day. His best effort was when he got Boscombe (Roi 
Herode—Sospel) home a short head in front of Cars- 
lake on Atiravof. ‘* Frank Wootton at his best ’’ was 
the remark in which a trainer summed this race up. 

In the Combermere Handicap the same jockey had 
little to do when steering Prince Herod home an easy 
winner, for Herod Phillip was unlucky in running and 
only Solace of the others seemed to appreciate the 
heavy going. 

In spite of reasonably sized fields at Newbury not a 
single first favourite got home on Friday. A heavy 
atmosphere and sodden turf were all in favour of 
strongly-built horses, so little Eggesford was a false 
favourite for the November Nursery Handicap of seven 
furlongs, which was won by Brownhylda (Stedfast— 
Valkyrie) from the not very game Legend (John of 
Gaunt—Lesbia). Previously these two had run a 
desperate race over one mile at Doncaster at level 
weights. Here the mare had to concede the colt 2 Ibs. 
but she won the race with some ease and the shorter 
distance was probably in her favour. Legend, on his 
return to the paddock, looked as if he had not exerted 
himself, and like his half-brother, Stratford, he probably 
has good and bad days. The most interesting race 
was, of course, the Ormonde Plate over one mile. 
Captain Fracasse had a home reputation of being 
7 lbs. in front of Soubriquet, so the public went 
solidly for ‘‘ The Captain.’’ Like a good many other 
favourites for big races this year he was the first 
beaten, and, as I pointed out before, his home reputa- 
tion has always been far in advance of his public form. 
It was a most interesting finish between Poisoned 
Arrow and Spes, who ran on either side of the big 
horse, and it struck me that Smith could not see what 
Fox was doing or the latter’s first run on Poisoned 
Arrow would not have been so successful as it was. 
Thoughtless, winner of the Newbury Handicap, was a 
perfect sample of the trainer’s art, and Mr. O. Bell 
should be given the maximum credit. The horse is 
quite a commoner in appearance, and he started his 
winning sequence by upsetting my ideas of form when 
he gave 18 Ibs. and a beating to Cottage in early 
October. A perfectly fit horse then, his trainer has, it 
would seem, even managed to improve him a few 
pounds since. The same stable completed a double 
when Belle Royal colt just lasted home in the Theale 
Maiden Plate for a head victory. His sire is Gros- 
venor, son of Sceptre, who with good mares will cer- 
tainly carry on the family traditions. “", 


A Woman's Causerie 


COLOUR OR FORM 

S it not time for us to return to a manner of house 

decoration more suited to the English climate? Or 

cannot we invent a style that need not fear the 
London dirt? We have passed through a period of 
revelling by the amateur decorator, and the riot of 
colour that came to us from the harems of Turkestan 
by Moscow and Vienna and that led to a display of 
couch and cushion, little in harmony with the staid 
square of a London drawing-room, has now had its day. 
When Bloomsbury and Chelsea first kissed the East, 
little did they know to what strange lengths that pas- 
sionate embrace would lead them. Colour tried to 
take the place of form, a mistake never before made in 
any other period of decoration. All that was sought 


after was harmony of tones, regardless of the fact 
that colour has no power to hide a wrong line or to 
change a vulgar curve. 

* * * 


There must now be a revolution in decoration and 
furnishing. And a revolution there will be when we 
all face the fact that, except amongst the richest people, 
our manner of living has entirely changed, and that 
when the very few perfect servants that are still left 
marry or die, no small household will ever again know 
the clockwork comfort of the days before the war. 

* * * 


In this coming revolution the house furnishers, led 
by architects, will have a chance of evolving a new 
system of decoration, indeed, they are already begin- 
ning to do so. _ If they are wise they will also look 
backwards and study Italian eighteenth-century stucco 
designs, for nothing gives a greater sense of delicate 
cheerfulness than coloured or plain stucco work on a 
white background. The schemes of purple and gold into 
which we are ushered are pretty enough, but for really 
satisfactory furnishing in a town as smoky and gloomy 
as London, we need something that is better able to be 
thoroughly cleaned (and for this nothing can equal 
English eighteenth-century furniture and panelling) or 
something altogether ephemeral. It is here that 
modern invention must develop. Without asking us 
to use paper carpets, chair-covers and curtains, some- 
thing as cheap as paper, and yet beautiful in texture and 
colour, must be found, so that a carpet in a bedroom 
need not descend from father to son, and the curtain 
that hides the midnight fog of Christmas need not put 
out the watery sun of August. The amount of time 
and money that is at present spent in keeping a 
London house partially clean is ridiculous, and it is 
chiefly because people will not realize that what is 
charming in the clear air of the country is, for London, 
altogether unsuitable. We wear country clothes and 
we wear London clothes. Why should not our houses 
follow the same fashion, only reversing, of course, the 
order of our wearing? The country house should have 
hand-loomed silk curtains and have its floors spread 
with carpets from Bukhara, but the London house, 
prim, washable and simple in all its garments, should 
have nothing on wall, or floor, or chair into which dust 
and dirt could penetrate. It is quite certain, though, 
that before any drastic changes can be made, all the 
large, high houses must be pulled down and rebuilt 
as flats. We all cling to the possession of a private 
front door, though we know that it leads to a ladder- 
like staircase more suited to the agile limbs of our 
earliest ancestors than to people who have other aims 
in life than climbing up and down. And as few have 
yet decided that double windows are a necessity, the 
chilliness of these high houses can only be compared 
with caves before fire was discovered. Large windows 
are necessary, but as they let out all the warmth, surely 
they should always be double. 


* * * 


There is at the back of English house furnishing a 
tradition of solid good work, and many trained decora- 
tors are doing their best to combine the beauty belong- 
ine to the past with the utility that must be the beauty 
of the present. At no time have beauty and utility been 
incompatible, but there have been periods when a false 
ideal of ornamentation has been a blight on both beauty 
and utility. I am not altogether certain that the past 
decade has not been one of these periods. The 
suspicion that it is so only came to me a few days ago 
when I saw the newest house that is spoken of as one 
to be admired for its architecture and its decoration. 
In a flash, on seeing it, I knew that prettiness is still 
put before sensible comfort, and that colour still rules 
form. Did this lamentable state of things begin when 
Mr.—no I dare not write his name—took the kitchen 
maid’s washing jug and basin and decorated it with 
green and blue and yellow for the dressing-room of the 
lady of the house? Yot 
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Reviews 


VERSIONS AND PERVERSIONS 


Translation and Translations. By J. P. Postgate. 
Bell. 6s. net. 


wn is a good translation? What aims does the 
maker of it set before him? What restrictions 
does he recognize? In answering these questions we 
should chiefly regard the views of those who have suc- 
ceeded or suffered in a difficult business. The theorist 
can say what he likes : when he comes to the work, he 
will do what he can. Prof. Postgate, who adds to his 
little treatise his own examples of translation into and 
from Greek and Latin, has fifty years of practice behind 
him, and his collection of views with criticisms is of 
great interest, though so many various and contra- 
dictory dicta are a little confusing. His own versions 
illustrate his remark that learned translators are much 
more precise than they used to be. The ordinary hand 
continues to be indifferent to the claims of idiom in 
two languages. 

French is to-day the language most frequently trans- 
lated in this country for the public eye, but, though 
Prof. Postgate refers to the excellent book of Messrs. 
Ritchie and Moore on that trial, he is concerned as a 
classical tutor with Greek and Latin—and English, a 
generally neglected language which a busy writer 
throughout a life-time can boast of using without open- 
ing a dictionary. Prof. Postgate has no such gay in- 
souciance; he is a linguist and 


Keen thro’ wordy snares to track 
Suggestion to her inmost cell. 


He refutes the glib generalizer, and he exhibits the 
elect in uncomfortable specimens of their skill. He 
also proposes a new terminology. Translation is either 
“* retrospective ’’ or ‘‘ prospestive,”’ its method being 
receptive ’’ or ‘* adaptative.” 


The one translator with eyes ever turned on his original is 
satisfied to play a purely passive réle, to be a mere “ receiver.” 
If in the new medium he has given as full and exact an im- 
pression of the original as he can, he must be content; all the 
rest he may and must leave to the reader. The other, with the 
Reader ever before him, by a touch here, a turn there and a 
twist somewhere else, makes it his care that this reader’s 
prepossessions shall not be shocked nor his sense of probability 
disturbed. 


Surely the best translator is both receptive and adapta- 
tive, and must be so. The whole question turns on 
the differences between the two languages and the 
licence that should be allowed to reconcile them. Few 
translators to-day tackle Greek and Latin without a 
complete knowledge of these languages; but how 
many have an equal knowledge of English? Our 
language has so wide a range in words of native and 
learned origin that its very freedom of choice increases 
difficulty. But we are surprised to find Prof. Postgate 
describing it as equalling Latin in conciseness. He 
quotes a line and a half of Tennyson to prove his 
point. We quote the refrain of the ‘ Pervigilium 
Veneris,’ ‘‘ Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, etc.,” and 
ask for it in English, remembering a desperate trans- 
lator who made ‘ to-morrow ”’ into ‘* to-morn,’’ to 
get his lines a little shorter. Latin and Greek by their 
flexions allow a variety of word-order without any loss 
of clearness. English has no such variety : it has given 
up its flexions and relies ofi a fixed word-order to take 
their place. As soon as inversions (which are confined 
to verse) are used, they are felt to be unnatural. Thus 
a translator of Lucretius writes : 


Thereafter force of iron 
And copper discovered was. 


In Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ supposed to be a simple poem, we 
have doubts about a noun in apposition, which Latin 
would solve at once. At present there is hardly a 


standard in English at all ; there is a great deal of taste 
about, and much of it very bad. The translator of the 
classics cannot help feeling that he must be more cig. 
nified than a leader-writer, or say, a Prime Minister 
explaining his latest move to puzzled voters. He goes 
back then to the best English he knows; but how far 
back can he go and suppose that his reader will under. 
stand, and what sort of English is he going to prefer? 
Shakespeare did not disdain to write of a lady in the 
Sonnets that 


buds of marjoram had stolen her hair. 


Dryden, translating Virgil, rejected ‘‘ marjoram ” as 
a low kitchen word. Reminiscences of happy phrases 
by masters of English have been censured, but surely, 
as the Professor urges, they are allowable. It is a 
nice point of ethics how far a translator may avail him. 
self of the happy hits of his predecessors. The idea 
that a translation should read like an original is not 
really considered here, but every student knows what 
translator’s English is. It is unnatural, unreadable, 
and therefore useless. The uncouth, as is Browning’s 
‘ Agamemnon,’ is not read either. The literal, except 
in works of science, is now happily out of date, and 
we have no need to cry: 


Euripides, when I behold 

Your work with Buckley’s mated, 
I pity Enoch, who of old 

Died not, but was translated. 


The new Euripides is Prof. Murray in verse, a great 
success, but hardly a translation, since it expands and 
adds. The points against rhyme are acutely made 
by Prof. Postgate. Good blank verse is to be 
preferred, when it can be got; but it tends to 
monotony, and its variations do not appeal to a race 
of readers who have lost all sense of scansion. Virgil 
with his subtlety and Horace with his extraordinarily 
close-packed Odes, a feat that has had no follower of 
note, are the most frequently translated of classical 
authors, and the most difficult. Future translators of 
Horace may take a hint from Prof. Postgate about 
rhyming which will make their task much easier. In 
his renderings into Latin he does not keep to the 
Ovidian scheme of pentameter. There is no reason 
why he should, except the pedantic practice of school- 
masters. The rhythm of Propertius and the freedom 
of Catullus are as well worth copying as Ovid’s more 
mechanical flow. In the Professor’s rendering of a 
sonnet on Cassandra by Rossetti she is not allowed to 
‘‘ wring her hands,”’ as the text has it. To value the 
copy thus above the original seems rather absurd. 
Giving, say, the ghost of Orbilius an idea what one of 
our poets had made of Cassandra, we should like him 
to see her complete in her later manners. English has 
rights as much as Latin. On the same principle, we 
might cut out of a translation from the classics all that 
was not consbnant with English usage. We could not 
let Homer say that a bride was worth so many oxen. 
We might put instead an establishment and a pearl 
necklace. Of course, the Professor’s versions were 
mostly designed for the instruction of youth. Where 
a translator is doing his best for a reader who does not 
know the original, we are all for freedom in changing 
idioms, but not for needless expansion. We dislike the 
verbiage which Johnson discovered in Potter’s 
Zschylus, and welcome the research which makes 
English more concise than it usually is. Some at least 
of FitzGerald’s success in his ‘Omar Khayyam ’ is due 
to his singular gift of conciseness. He was an 
adapter, not a translator, but there was excellent sense 
in his conclusion that 

i st live with a transfusion of one’s own worse life 
if age Popacilrn the Original’s better, Better a live sparrow 
than a stuffed eagle, 
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FRENCH AND ITALIAN THOUGHT 
Modern French Philosophy. By J. A. Gunn. 
Fisher Unwin. net. 


Benedetto Croce. By Raffaello Piccoli. Cape. 
8s. 6d. net. 


HE French are given to the assimilation and 

propagation of general ideas. Theirs is the free 
play of thought, and the ready application of criticism 
to life. Lucid and logical, they afford as it were a 
clearing-house for European values. As Taine used to 
tell us, they can fuse the German and the English 
spirits into an intelligible whole. No idea, according 
to the claim, can be truly universal until it has received 
the French stamp and seal. But, for whatever reason, 
during these years past we have least attended to them 
when they best showed themselves original. Thus, a 
Bergson could come upon us like some sudden portent, 
and take us unprovided. And it is to the credit of 
Mr. Alexander Gunn that he has seized the opportunity 
to repair a grievous neglect. 

The second chapter, the ‘ Main Currents since 1851,’ 
is in effect central. Science, sweeping aside the vague 
and eclectic spiritualism of Cousin, was grown dog- 
matic. Vacherot, Taine and Renan were transitional, 
re-acting against positivism, tyrannical determinism, 
ia their own despite. The neo-criticism of Cournot 
and Renouvier, reducing science to its just claims, pre- 
pared the way for the newer spiritualism. It is obvious, 
also, that the movement was European, universal ; and 
that the new school welcomes rather than excludes the 
result of the sciences. Mr. Gunn sums up the matter 
in the catch-word that science and conscience are not 
to be severed—why does he neglect to cite Rabelais 
and the whole phrase in its rich simplicity?—and in- 


sists throughout that the one vital need is free space. 


for human activity. With this strong unity of theme, 
form and content offer themselves simultaneously. The 
book should have been gathered under the rubric of 
the second chapter. As it is, we have the same issues 
and solutions, the same problem under different aspects, 
in these other chapters on ‘ Science,’ ‘ Freedom,’ ‘ Pro- 
gress,’ ‘ Ethics,’ ‘ Religion’; and the same philoso- 
phers are brought out again and again in procession, 
with the doctrines dispersed and deprived of due in- 
ternal proportion. The blame doubtless lies upon the 
origin of the book. Theses and prize-poems are some- 
what’ like regrettable incidents and affairs best re- 
garded as closed. But the swift passing of doctrines 
forbade any pondered revision and Horatian postpone- 
ment to the ninth year. The gap in the general know- 
ledge craved immediate repair. It is no small merit 
to have drawn attention to Cournot, in so many ways 
a precursor, and above all to Renouvier the rugged 
and unofficial, the one figure of the last century who 
can vie with Comte for pre-eminence. Shrewd an- 
tagonist of all that Comte represented, he is of those 
who offer bounty whereby each may profit after his 
kind. That other conspicuous figure of these later 
years, Bergson, gains by being shown as not without 
a lineage but as a fellow-worker with Ravaisson, 
Lachelier, Boutroux, Fouillée, Guyau and Blondel. The 
analysis to which Mr. Gunn submits these, the schoo! 
of new spiritualism, is vigorous and acute, and may 
further us in the comprehension of present thought, and 
of ourselves. 

But another Latin nation has its claim of universality. 
The claim, indeed, has been long dormant. Exhausted 
in the struggle for unification, Italy made shift with 
such scraps of foreign cultures as seemed within reach. 
But now at length, in the person of Benedetto Croce, 
a Vico in modern guise who joins hands with the Bruno 
and the Campanella in whom the humanism of Greece 
and Magna Grecia found new birth, it has restored 
its philosophical tradition and may fairly claim equality, 
or even primacy, in thought. This noteworthy intro- 
duction, this tense exposition of Croce’s doctrine, is 
written for such youths as are eager in wonder and 


ardent in the quest. The neophyte, aloft on the watch- 
tower, will behold a vast phantasmagoria that none the 
less is Reality, Spirit, Nature, Development, Life it- 
self. And forthwith he must descend and come to close 
grips with life, theoretical and practical only so far as 
he creates his own knowledge and action. While 
again, creatively active, he is at once amid and above 
all strife, seeing that he is himself and also the universal 
spirit; that he can and must discern the whole of 
reality implicated in whatsoever engages him. At all 
which—and Dr. Piccoli is an excellent hierophant—will 
our young initiate shrink in dismay, or exult courage- 
ously? The more mature among us cannot suffi- 
ciently admire the stately fabric of Croce’s rearing, this 
realm of philosophy subtly discovered in its unity and 
differentiations. Already the esthetic doctrine is widely 
pervasive, even in quarters where its source is un- 
known. It remains to be seen in how far his definition 
of the economic principle will find acceptance. Dr. 
Piccoli declares that no living man is qualified to 
measure the whole effort of Croce. But at least one 
can imagine how Renouvier, critical and constructive 
even as Croce, would have found in it a brilliant re- 
newal of dubious pantheism, with the spirit of man put 
forward as all-sufficient deity. And the task of com- 
prehension is straightway facilitated if Croce is set 
alongside his colleagues, the French apostles of 
spiritual energy. Dr. Piccoli, for all his loyalty to the 
master, ventures to surmise that his discussion of 
scientific methods is not exhaustive, and that he some- 
what overlooks nature to lay stress on history and 
man’s spirit. The possible demurs are many. Thus, 
the Frenchmen debate the reconciliation of transcend- 
ence and immanence, whereas Croce will have none of 
it. But then Croce, while sworn only to investigate 
such matters as are actual to him, is serenely aware 
that there are no final systems of thought; that the 
philosophical problem—his own and that of all knights 
of the spirit—is at once transitory and eternal. 


THE BALKAN EMBROGLIO 


The Balkan Peninsula and the Near East. 
Ferdinand Schevill. Bell. 20s. net. 


HISTORY, from the earliest times to the present 
day, of that eastern Mediterranean area that is 
again, as often before, the centre of world-interest, this 
book is published opportunely enough. It shows, how- 
ever, no marks of haste in its preparation, no signs of 
having been rushed to catch a market. Well-designed 
and ably-written, it is the work of a thoroughly com- 
petent writer who evidently has studied his subject 
long and carefully, and in a spirit of independence has 
come to quite definite conclusions about it. Of course 
it is a very big subject, not easily treated within the 
compass of a volume of some five hundred pages ex- 
cept superficially. The merit of this book is that it 
gives within that compass an astonishingly complete ac- 
count of the things that matter in the involved and 
perplexing and not infrequently exasperating story of 
the Balkan peoples and their politics. Its author is 
Professor of Modern European History in the young 
but opulent University of Chicago, and, as was certain 
to be the case, his point of view has a detachment 
hardly possible to an Englishman or other European. 
This distance of approach is naturally not so percepti- 
ble until he comes to deal with recent or almost contem - 
porary events and their implications, with regard to 
which, it must be admitted, there is abundance of room 
for diversity of opinion. Professor Schevill’s aloof- 
ness results in the Near East question being considered 
by him from an angle that is not usual among us, and 
for this reason his book is all the more interesting—- 
and in a way valuable, as showing ‘‘ oorsels as ithers 
see us.”” 
In his comprehensive survey of the political evolu- 
tion of the Balkan Peninsula (which he calls Balkania— 
a convenient word), and of the international problems of 
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the Near East, the author divides his book into four 
parts. The first, which is short and much condensed, 
describes succinctly the Greek and Roman periods of 
Balkan history, and as it follows the usual lines does 
not call for special remark. Nor does the second part, 
which is of greater length but still very much con- 
densed. This deals with the Byzantine epoch, and fits 
the Slavs and the Mongols, the rise of a Bulgar State 
and the creation of a Serbian Empire, into their proper 
places historically and poiitically in the Balkan pano- 
rama, with its increasingly dark and terrible colouring. 
Long before this period had drawn to its tragic close 
the Balkans had become a human welter, the peoples 
of the peninsula being even then engaged in that bitter 
struggle for supremacy, which after a long submerg- 
ence, is still the most conspicuous feature of the 
politics of the Near East. The sanguinary strifes and 
the venomous hatreds of to-day are much the same as 
those of centuries ago—with a difference, the difference 
which was embodied in the intrusion into the Balkan 
arena of the Ottoman Turks. The third pagt of the 
book treats of the Ottoman Empire, the conquest of 
Constantinople, the growth and consolidation ot 
Turkish power in Europe, and the decline of that power 
under the assaults of Europe. Here we are still on 
common ground. Professor Schevill, however, makes 
a point of drawing attention to the recurrent exhibi- 
tions of strength on the part of the Turks during their 
eclipse, and finds in the fine fighting quality of the 
Turkish soldier, as then displayed, the germ of the 
Turkish Nationalism of the Young Turks and of 
Mustafa Kemal. But these recurrent exhibitions of 
strength ended in failure, and Turkish Nationalism, if 
it is to endure, will need to have a broader basis than 
that supplied by mere capacity and success in war. It 
is just this that remains to be seen. 

The fourth part of the book takes up nearly half of 
the volume, and is occupied with what the author 
terms the Epoch of Liberation: the awakening to new 
life of the Christian nationalities which had been sub- 
jected to the Turks, and the successful struggle of these 
nationalities for their political independence. This 
part starts with the revolt of the Serbs in the begin- 
ning of last century, and continues the story of the 
emancipation and development of the non-Turkish 
Balkan peoples up to the spring of the present year, 
when all that was left of Turkey-in-Europe was the 
small bit of ground hemmed in on the west by the 
Chatalja Lines, and when the Greeks were still in pos- 
session of a considerable tract of Asia Minor. In view 
of the importance of what has occurred in the Near East 
during the last two months, the story, it will be seen, 
breaks off a little too soon. Still, this is not Pro- 
fessor Schevill’s fault. Neither he, nor anyone else 
for that matter, could have foreseen how completely 
the position would be changed as the result of the 


Greco-Turkish war. As regards broad statements of’ 


facts this part of the book calls for little criticism ; it 
is its interpretations of these facts that are open to 
question. The author sees the Near East problem in 
its present phase as connoting nothing but a seething 
cockpit of international rivalries, the Allies (and 
England most of all) as shameless Imperialists being 
on the one side, and on the other the struggling Balkan 
Nationalisms, Serb, Bulgar, Greek and Turk. In a 
measure this is true, but it is nothing like the whole 
truth. Here, however, is a point of view; and it is just 
as well that we should have it expounded. 


OUTCASTS OF THE SEA 


The Sea Gypsies of Malaya. By W. Grange 
White. Seeley Service. 21s. net. 


LONG the southern portion of the coast of Burma 
stretches a chain of islands, the Mergui archi- 
pelago, with a rainfall of some two hundred inches 
between May and September. This is the dwelling 
place of the Mawken, or Sea Gypsies, who fashion the 


boats, on which they live, of tree trunks, built up 
between bows and stern with the stems of a palm, laid 
horizontally on each other and held in position by stays 
to which they are lashed. Practically the whole of the 
craft is decked over with split bamboo on which a fire 
is kept burning amidships; the after deck is roofed 
over with palm leaves stitched together and supported 
on two hoops of wood. In these frail structures they 
pass most of their life, not upon calm inland waters 
but buffeted by the waves of the sea. 

Mr. White is a sympathetic observer and had excel. 
lent opportunities, extending over more than three 
years, it seems, for making acquaintance with the 
language and, to a less extent, the customs of the 
people. His book, however, is rather too discursive 
to satisfy those who want to gain definite information 
about the Mawken; the impression it creates is that 
Mr. White wrote it with the help of inadequate notes 
when his memory of the events and other data had 
faded too far to be recalled. Take, for example, the 
chapter on marriage ; we learn that matters are brought 
to a head by the ‘‘ go-betweens ”’ sent by the young 
man, who fetches his bride in person it his suit is 
successful. A good part of the rest of the chapter is 
taken up with a discussion of what we ought to regard 
as the essential feature of marriage in general; not a 
word as to the existence of forbidden degrees, though 
it is certain that these exist. In the following chapter 
on kinship and affinity only some twenty degrees of 
relationship are recognized, though a list satisfactory 
to the anthropologist should contain more than three 
score; not only so, but there is no reference to the 
duties of kinsmen one to another. 

Mr. White has something to say on the question of 
origins; but his treatment is somewhat fragmentary, 
for he discusses language and physical characters 
separately and does not touch in this connexion upon 
the subject of material culture. He did not himself 
make any physical measurements, and relies for his 
data upon a brochure by Mr. Carrapiett, of the Burma 
Service, who found that the cephalic index (ratio of 
breadth to length of head) was about 79; but as the 
range was from 72 to over 87 it is abundantly clear 
that, if precautions were taken to exclude non-Mawken 
subjects, the Sea Gypsies are made up of at least two 
stocks of very distinct characters. It is perhaps not 
without significance that the same range is found 
among the very primitive Semang of the Malay 
Peninsula. 

As regards language, Mr. White collected some 
2,000 words in his three or four years of work with the 
Mawken ; but he does not give more than one per cent. 
of them and does not realize that language kinship is 
proved in the first instance, not by vocabularies, but by 
morphology. There is no doubt that some of the 
Mawken groups have taken over Malay words; but 
the question at issue, so far as the vocabulary is con- 
cerned, is how far the main mass is reducible to Indo- 
nesian roots; of the few words given some agree with 
the Jakun language of the Malay Peninsula. 

The third element in a discussion of origins—the 
material culture—is not dealt with at all from this 
point of view, in fact it is only by chance that we find 
some of the more important facts; at the end of a 
description of a dance we learn that the orchestra con- 
sisted of a drummer, a man with two pieces of flat 
wood which he struck one on the other, and a per- 
former on a bamboo horn. The ‘‘ musical sticks ’’ are 
found far and wide in Oceania and in West Africa; 
they are referred by German writers to a well-defined 
culture which they term East Papuan, Melanesian or 
West African. The analysis of Mawken culture might 
have thrown real light upon origins, racial and geo- 
graphical. Although Mr. White has not given «1s a 
systematic work, he has given us a very readable «ne; 
his sympathetic attitude towards the people described 
in this volume has enabled him to write of them as 
friends rather than as anthropological specimens. 
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A RETROSPECT 


Social and Diplomatic Memories, 1884-1893. By 
the Right Hon. Sir James Rennell Rodd. 
Arnold. 2Is. net. 


ERE this book as ill as it is well written it could 
not fail to interest. For as the author modestly 
says : 

This brief retrospect of the old order and of a life which 
is rapidly passing away may throw some light on tendencies 
which shaped the course of events towards issues of great 
moment, so that these when they came to pass did not alto- 
gether astonish those who had studied their antecedents. 

These tendencies Sir Rennell has been able to observe 
from a fortunate vantage ground. Fortunate, too, 
has he been in his diplomatic chiefs from whom he 
learnt the great traditions of his profession—Lord 
Ampthill, Sir Edward Malet and Lord Dufferin. But 
the reader is warned not to allow his anxiety to see 
what happened in Berlin or Zanzibar to make him skip 
the first chapter with its charming picture of Jowett 
and Balliol, where at that moment future Foreign 
Secretaries and Ambassadors abounded ; and its amus- 
ing glimpses of ‘* Uncle Sam Ward,’’ Whistler, Oscar 
Wilde, Burne-Jones, Matthew Arnold and Mr. Glad- 
stone. In these pages also reveals itself for a moment 
the rare and beautiful spirit of Laura Tennant, who 
made on Sir Rennell’s generation the same impression 
as Hallam on the generation of Lord Houghton and 
Alfred Tennyson—the impression of a person apart 
and perfect whose early death has long lingered in the 
minds of men. 

The author’s first post was Berlin in the ’eighties, in 
that curious twilight of the gods, the Emperor William 
the First and Bismarck, before the shadow of death 
had touched the heir to the throne who embodied all 
that was benevolent and liberal in Germany. Diffi- 
culties about Cofonial expansion were just beginning, 
as were the mischievous lectures of Treitschke. But 
Berlin was still quite an old-fashioned place. The 
old Emperor dined at 4, and regimental messes at 
4.30 0r 5. Acertain international flavour was given to 
a society, that was otherwise somewhat dull, by the 
Hohenlohes, the Lichnowskis and the Radziwils. The 
Duchess of Sagan, ‘‘ with one foot in France and one 
in Germany,’’ was a delightful personality. |The 
greatest of grandes dames in Berlin, in the country she 
was out shooting all day with ‘‘ half a dozen cigars in 
her pocket.’’ But the author is careful to note that 
nothing but the territorial aristocracy was to be met in 
society, except at the house of the Crown Prince 
Frederick. 

The first diplomatic event of importance was the 
summoning of an international conference in Berlin to 
discuss the question of Africa. In these days of 
frequent’and gigantic conferences it is perhaps worth 
while to note that Great Britain was represented by her 
Ambassador, one member of the Foreign Office, one of 
the Colonial Office, a commercial expert and an au- 
thority on international law. These delegates had no 
clerical staff whatsoever, and the whole clerical work 
was done by the embassy staff. Sir Rennell admits 
that he has seldom experienced ‘‘ a more strenuous 
period than the three months during which the confer- 
ence sat.’” But what seems to have impressed him 
most at the time was that one of the British delegates, 
Sir Joseph Crowe, had been with Cavalcaselle joint 
author of the famous ‘ History of Art.’ We must con- 
fess that we find the smallness of the staff even more 
astonishing. In spite of their labours, however, Sir Ren- 
nell bears witness to the aggressive policy of Germany 
towards this country and ‘‘ how insupportable this 
attitude became in international relations... . the 
more so as each successive settlement appeared to be 
only the prelude to a new issue.’’ 

Historically the most important part of these 
‘Memories ’ is the excellent first-hand account of the 
illness of the Emperor Frederick, the part played by 
Sir Morell Mackenzie and the press campaign against 


him, together with a just appreciation of the character 
of the Empress. Of overwhelming interest also is the 
admirable account of Zanzibar in 1893 and the Witu 
Expedition. The story of the capture of Pumwani and 
of the exploits of Count Lovatelli read like a chapter 
of romance, and is now first published to the world. It 
proves once again that if the power that maintains the 
Empire is slender, those who wield it are giants of 
courage and resource. We observe that Sir Rennell 
contemplates publishing a further volume on his experi- 
ences in Egypt under Lord Cromer and in Rome during 
the Great War. We look forward with interest to its 


appearance. 


THE HONESTY OF DOUBTERS 


Shaken Creeds. By Jocelyn Rhys. Watts. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


HIS is a study of the origin of the Virgin Birth 

doctrine from the Rationalist standpoint. The 
statement of the historical case seems to us to be put 
quite fairly, though many would demur to the confi- 
dent assertion that ‘‘ by far the greater number of 
critics assign the date of the Gospels to the period be- 
tween the years 120 and 150, or still later.’’ The 
point of greatest interest, and the one at which we 
should differ from the author, is as to the honesty of 
those theologians who, in the light of modern 
criticism, have doubts about the Virgin Birth and yet 
continue within a church which daily recites the 
Apostles’ Creed. In order to give a fair judgment on 
this, it is necessary to find out more exactly what this 
doubt implies and how far it amounts to a frank denial 
of the clause in the Creed which asserts that Christ was 
born of the Virgin Mary. To begin with, there is u 
great difference between having a doubt about the 
value of the evidence for the fact and expressly denying 
that the fact ever took place. There are many clergy 
and laity in the Churches who may have doubts about 
the evidence, but who are very far from considering 
themselves justified in definitely denying the fact. It 
is at least true to say that it can neither be proved nor 
disproved. 

Again, many are much less concerned about the sup- 
posed danger to Christianity of discovering that the 
Virgin Birth is doubtful than they used to be. 
Many, if not most, Christians in the reformed 
Churches would rest their belief in the divinity of Christ 
less on the Virgin Birth than was formerly the case. 
This would not be because of the pressure of modern 
criticism, but because they have come to see that the 
divinity, for them, rests on other grounds. They are 
convinced of the unique personality of Christ apart 
altogether from the alleged circumstances of His birth, 
as it appears to them St. Paul himself was also. There 
is nothing inherently impossible in a Divine Christ born 
into mankind in the normal way. Is it dishonest for a 
man to continue to say the clause in the Creed while 
not carrying with its recital all the implications which 
others have felt to be bound up with it? Is it not 
possible for such a man to hold honestly that to him 
the stress in the clause is not on the word ‘‘ Virgin "’ 
but on the real humanity involved in the word ‘‘ born’? ? 
Just as in the clause about the suffering of Christ the 
stress is on the belief in the sacrifice and not on the 
words ‘‘ under Pontius Pilate,’’ which merely mark a 
date, which may turn out to be wrong. If this be so 
then the Virgin Birth clause would mean to him that 
Christ was really human, born of a woman generally 
known as the Virgin Mary. We do not say that this 
is a good argument, but it should certainly be weighed 
by those who accuse the doubters of dishonesty. 

To judge of the honesty of such men we must care- 
fully consider their defence, and this we do not think 
the author of this book has done. It is easy to accuse 
them of covering up their dishonesty with verbiage, 
but if we take into consideration the extreme difficulty 
of the situation and the undeniable fact that we are all 
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passing through a period of transition and have not 
yet approached the end of it, we may ourselves be 
obscurantist and more guilty of shutting our eyes to 
reality by flinging about charges of dishonesty than 
by giving to all, including both rationalists and tradi- 
tionalists, the credit for sincerity and by resolving to 
wait and see. 


** PRINCE KI JAI!” 


With the Prince in the East. By Sir Herbert 
Russell. Methuen. tos, 6d. net. 


HE best summary of the Prince of Wales’s recent 

visit to India would be a modification of the 
Cesarian motto: ‘‘ I came, I was seen, I conquered.’’ 
Sir Herbert Russell, who accompanied the Prince as 
Reuter’s correspondent, and has now published a most 
interesting account of his tour, speaks of him with 
reason as our most successful Ambassador. He quotes 
a Chinese poem which formed part of an address pre- 
sented at Hong Kong: 


Through the charm of thy person, thou makest known 
The Sire’s virtue to distant lands. 


The authorities had the gravest misgivings as to 
what might happen if the Prince insisted on placing 
himself in positions where a fanatic: might attack him 
—and they knew quite well, from experience of his ser- 
vice with the Army in France, that a hint of danger 
was the surest way of making him insist on freely ex- 
posing himself. Strong influences had been brought 
to bear for the abandonment of the Prince’s tour, and, 
as Sir Herbert Russell very truly says: 

it will ever stand as testimony to his courage and strength 

of purpose that he declined to listen to counsels for which it 

must certainly be admitted there was sufficient justification in 

the posture of Indian affairs. 
When the Prince landed at Bombay, the extremists 
had proclaimed a hartal, which means that every fol- 
lower of Ghandhi was to stay at home and leave the 
Prince to drive through streets empty except for the 
police and the official audience. Expert opinion, how- 
ever, pronounced that the crowd which actually turned 
out was ‘‘ far and away the biggest ’’ ever seen in 
Bombay. It is highly characteristic of India that a 
very considerable proportion of the native spectators 
wore the Ghandhi cap. Having thus proclaimed their 
acceptance of the principle of the hartal, they felt 
themselves justified in disregarding its injunction. 

From Bombay the Prince went on to Poona, which 
has long been known as one of the headquarters of 
sedition in India. After laying the foundation-stone of 
the Shivaji memorial, the Prince suddenly walked away 
from the dais, and proceeded to stroll round within 
arm’s length of the crowd. The staff were horrified 
and alarmed, till they realized that the multitude was 
‘* cheering the old fallacy about Oriental impassiveness 
into rags and tatters,’’ whilst the sporadic cries of 
‘* Shivaji ki jai’’ changed into a unanimous roar of 
‘* Prince ki jai!’’ The only place where the hartai 
was at all successful was Allahabad, where the Prince’s 
stay was too brief to overcome abstentions. Sir Her- 
bert Russell makes it clear that the tour in India was 
not merely an official but a popular triumph. The 
Prince’s personality and sportsmanship were too much 
for Ghandhiism. 

His smile is the one touch which makes any assemblage akin, 
and before which the elaborate barriers of high and lofty 
ceremonial seem to grow strikingly artificial. 

Sir Herbert Russell gives a vivid account of the 
spectacular as well as the human side of the Prince’s 
tour, prepared by ‘‘ the gorgeous East with richest 
hand.’’ Page after page rustles with cloth of gold and 
glitters with diamonds. But more striking than all the 
‘* seld-seen costly stones of so great price,’’ is such an 
anecdote as that of the Prince’s casual meeting with 
the members of the Third All-India Depressed Classes 
Conference at Delhi, representing the ‘‘ sixty millions 
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of human beings who are untouchables.” We are 
seriously of opinion that the Prince’s visit and the 
bazaar-talk which swept throughout India as a sequel 
has done more to alleviate discontent than any other 
event since the war. 


RIFLE AND ROD 


Oh, Shoot! By Rex Beach. Hodder and Stough. 
ton. 15s. net. 


The Golden River. By J. W. Hills and lanthe 
Dunbar. Allan. tos. 6d. net. 


R. REX BEACH describes himself as a ‘‘ hope 
less addict to the chase,’’ and his favourite vaca. 
tion frem the arduous toils of novel-writing is a shoot. 
ing trip. He writes with great guste and some humorous 
exaggeration about his experiences of shooting wild 
geese in North Carolina, bears in Alaska and cougars 
in Arizona. The humour is sometimes rather laboured, 
It leaves us cold to be informed that a trip was so un- 
lucky that ‘‘ John W. Jonah appeared to keep step 
right up to the finish,’’ or that a teal flies so fast that 
‘* a load of shot needs short pants and running shoes 
to overtake him.’’ An ancient and more happy literary 
figure is exemplified in Mr. Beach’s account of his un- 
expected meeting with a bear at close quarters. “| 
matched him up with my dining-room rug, and he went 
all right. I must likewise have harmonized with some 
colour scheme of his, for he took a step towards me.” 
Under Mr. Beach’s light-hearted way of writing, the 
difficulties, dangers and discomforts of following game 
so far afield peep out with an agreeable titillation of the 
arm-chair reader’s sensations. The most thrilling 
pages describe the task of stalking and lassoing the 
‘* American lion ’’ in order to obtain a film for the 
‘** movies.’’ The account of the wild and little-known 
Cuna Indians of San Blas in Panama is very interest- 
ing. ‘‘ They are the best Indians I have ever seen, 
and they would make good citizens of any country.” 
The ‘‘Golden River’’ is the Parana, up which Major 
Hills recently took a party for the dorado fishing. The 
dorado is a little-known fish, which gives as much 
sport as a salmon, and averages between thirty and 
forty pounds. Though often called the Golden Salmon, 
it is not related to our salmon at all, but belongs to a 
South American family which may be said roughly to 
correspond to the carp family in Europe. Major Hills 
gives all the necessary practical information for those 
who wish to go after dorado, and his collaborator— 
who seems from internal evidence to have written most 
of the book—describes the wonderful scenery and the 
magnificent falls of the Parand and the Iguazé very 
prettily. 


WILD NATURE 


The Trail of the Elk. By H. Fonhus. 
6s. net. 

At Home with Wild Nature. By Richard Kear- 
ton. Cassell. 7s. 6d. net. 


Animal Curiosities. By W. S. Berridge. Butter- 


Cape. 


worth. 7s. 6d. net. 
Wings and Pads. By Jean M. Thompson. Cape: 
6s. net. 


LL these books deal with wild life, and the first 
A three are well above the average of their kind in 
merit and interest. ‘ The Trail of the Elk,’ very well 
translated from the Norwegian, is an anthropomorphic 
animal story, something in the style with which Mr. 
Roberts and Mr. Seton have familiarized us, but tinged 
throughout with the magical quality so characteristic 
of Scandinavian literature. It relates the history of 
vendetta between a gigantic elk and a half-crazed Nor- 
wegian hunter, who recognized in it the reincarnation 
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of an old Swedish prospector who had said when dying 
that he would return in the form of a beast. The 
book is permeated with the breath of the wild Norse 
forest and upland; even echoes of the troll and the 
viking ring faintly through its pages. 
What Mr. Kearton does not know about British 
birds would make a very small paragraph. The amaz- 
ing and intimate patience with which he studies their 
habits is well shown by the wonderful photographs of 
shy birds which are reproduced in his new book. A 
man who can photograph a snipe undisturbed on its 
nest is indeed ‘‘ far ben ”’ in the secrets of Nature. 
The pictures of young kestrels, of the brown owl and 
the short-eared owl, and of the sparrow-hawk with 
her young must have also taken some getting. Mr. 
Kearton will appreciate and excuse our feeling that 
the photographs—some of which, we should say, were 
taken by Captain Cherry Kearton—are first to seize 
on the reader’s attention. He writes with equal know- 
ledge and charm en various phases of bird life. We 
like best the two chapters on ‘ Wild Life on a Surrey 
Moor,’ where Mr. Kearton has seen at various times 
no less than 105 different kinds of birds. We are 
thoroughly in sympathy with his urgent plea for the 
more complete protection of wild birds in this country. 
The leading feature of Mr. Berridge’s book is also a 
number of photographs of birds and animals—not in- 
deed in their wild state, but as they appear at the Zoo. 
He gossips brightly and instructively about ‘‘ birds 
with queer beaks,’’ ‘‘ animals that change colour,”’ 
and similar subjects. Either of these books would 
make an excellent present for an observant child. We 
regret that we cannot say as much for Miss Thomp- 
son’s work, which is written for American children in 
avery wooden style. An injudicious attempt seems to 
have been made to Anglicize it by substituting hedge- 
hogs for porcupines on p. 89. 


DECORATIVE HERALDRY 


Heraldry and Floral Forms as Used in Decoration. 
By Herbert Cole. Dent. 10s. 6d. net. 


a is no uncommon form of pedantry to claim every 
perfection for the heraldry of the middle age while 
allowing none to that of any following period. When 
just tribute has been paid to the mediaeval designer, and 
there is no doubt that the art is one which he pursued 
with a keen sense of its inherent virtue and of the 
conditions prescribed by its nature, we should do wrong 
to depreciate the handiwork of those who have carried 
down to our day a living tradition of so beautiful an 
art and one so closely interwoven with our history. 
Were it not indeed for the process of invention by 
which it has been adapted to ever-changing conditions 
of life and of taste, we may be sure that it would long 
since have perished. The heraldry even of the 
tighteenth century, so derisively dealt with by purists, 
is not without a fascination of its own, and pleasure, 
if of a somewhat licentious description, may be taken 
into its protean manifestations under the influence of 
the rocaille and ‘‘ Chinese Chippendale phases 
of style. Heraldry of mediaeval pattern would surely 
have felt itself little at home amid these curious 
vagaries of the human imagination. The more recent 
developments of heraldry are, however, on sounder 
lines, and it may safely be said that much of the work 
that is being done in our own day would be hard to 
match at any other period. 

The author of the work before us, which is devoted 
to the study of heraldry from a decorative rather than 
4 purely technical or historic standpoint, has shown a 
wise catholicity in selecting material for illustration, 

examples given, which cover a wide range of date 
the infancy of the art down to the eighteenth 
century, are derived from the heraldry of many other 
countries besides our own. They are executed from 


fully translated. The text of the book, which contains 
some account of the terms most frequently met with in 
heraldry, is for the most part concerned with a critical 
analysis of the specimens illustrated, with a view to 
enhancing their value to the designer. The latter part 
of the work, which treats of floral forms as used in 
decoration, should also be of service to students. 


BRIDGE A L’AMERICAIN 


Auction Bridge Standards. By Wilbur C. White- 
head, Managing-Director, The Knickerbocker 
Whist Club, New York. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


The Play of Auction Hands. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. net. 


HESE two books are the latest productions of 
Transatlantic bridge-literature. Mr. Whitehead’s 
book is edited by Mr. Ralph J. Leibenderfer, who in. 
troduces the author in a prefatory note which reads 
like a testimonial : 
I consider him the best player of my acquaintance, and I 
know of no greater pleasure than to have him as my partner 
at the Auction table. . . The present work is the last word 
on Auction, and will remain so for some time to come. 
After this Mr. Whitehead proceeds to praise Mr. 
Leibenderfer in return, and makes honourable mention 
of Mr. A. A. Anderson, to whom 

belongs the credit of suggesting the use of the self-explanatory 

terms, ‘‘ Negative ’’ and ‘‘ Positive,”’ in place of ‘‘ Informa- 

tory ’’ and ‘* Business ”’ double. 
This innovation will not mean much to English players, 
as the Positive or Business double (i.e., the double that 
is intended to be left in) is the only one generally 
practised here: the Negative or Informatory doubic 
(the double which is to be taken out by partner’s best 
suit) is restricted to a very few players in search of a 
new experience. The entire book is about bidding, 
with much mathematical ‘‘ research’’ concerning 
‘* quick (i.e., certain) tricks ’’ and ‘‘ normal expect- 
ancy ’’ (three small cards of a suit of one honour) ; 
whilst the Negative double appears throughout to be 
a convention which governs and alters the entire game. 
The editor writes a chapter on pre-emptive bidding, 
and authorizes original calls of five (!): but it should 
be noted that in the States any call of five beats any 
call of four. Mr. Denison’s book is mainly concerned 
with play, and 100 specimen hands are given: these 
are admirable in an academic way, and the comments 
are helpful and intelligent. The new designations for 
the players, North, South, East and West, are possibly 
an improvement on the old A, B, Y, Z, being easier to 
remember; although the author shifts the position of 
the players so often that his bridge-table sometimes 
resembles a kind of inverted compass, with N at the 
bottom and S at the side! At the end of the book the 
new bridge-laws passed by the Whist Club in New 
York in 1920, are given in full. These differ from the 
Portland rules in many important respects: the re- 
voke, for instance, only counts fifty points above or two 
tricks below the line; the side which makes the greater 
number of points wins the rubber; and dummy has 
many new privileges, such as being able to point out 
revoke, call attention to a lead out of turn and to ex- 
pound cards, and to suggest playing out the hand when 
Declarer would concede any of the remaining tricks : 
all this conditional on Dummy not having seen the 
other players’ hands: a restriction which hampers the 
average player more than anything else. On the whole 
these American rules are more logical than the present 
Portland rules, some of which need revision. 


By E. E. Denison. 


[Owing to increasing demands on our space for 
political and literary matter, the ‘ Saturday Stories ’ 


drawings into which the spirit of the original is skil- 


will in future appear at irregular intervals.—Eb. S.R. } 
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New Fiction 
By GeraLtp GOULD 
Bewilderment. By Evelyn Scott. Duckworth. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Jacob’s’ Room. By Virginia Woolf. The 
Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
Lilian. By Arnold Bennett. Cassell. 6s. net. 


Mystery at Geneva. By Rose Macaulay. Col- 


lins. 7s. 6d. net. 
Rekindled Fires. By Joseph Anthony. Cape. 
7s. 6d. net. 


ISS EVELYN SCOTT, according to a criticism 

quoted by her publisher, ‘‘ adds the fierce vision of 
Zola to the descriptive patience of Miss Dorothy Rich- 
ardson.” This method of comparison is certainly superior 
to the negative kind, which runs: ‘‘ While one would 
demand in vain, from Mr. Blank’s masterly ‘ Still Life 
Among the Fascisti,’ either the chiaroscuro of Walter 
Pater at his intensest or the bravura of Christopher 
Marlowe at his most passionate, there is a compensat- 
ing Correggiosity in his disposition of light and 
shade.’’ All the same, without pretending to be an 
authority on either Miss Dorothy Richardson or Zola, 
I am inclined to wonder where the latter comes in. 
Miss Scott might be called a realist. Zola always was 
called a realist. But realism, in the narrow sense in 
which the term used to be applied to Zola, is a thing 
that does not and cannot exist. The realest realist sees 
life through his own temperament, and selects incidents 
according to his own intuitions. Zola’s aim was to 
present life as it is, and his process was the putting in 
of detail, especially the sort of detail which our aunts 
would have left out. Doubtless his vision was fierce— 
and so is Miss Scott’s: but hers is fierce in the Ameri- 
can rather than in the English sense of the word. 
There the resemblance begins and ends. That she has 
been influenced by Miss Richardson, however, I am 
prepared to believe. The technique is curious. !t 
consists of constant insistence on physical detail, as it 
is supposed to impress the mind of the character de- 
scribed: the character’s mental comments are given, 
in the first person, without inverted commas, so that 
they form a sort of staccato narrative. It is very 
modern and dashing, of course, to omit inverted 
commas, and still more so to insert inverted emotions : 
but I am not sure that either the omission or the inser- 
tion brings you appreciably nearer to the stark reality. 

It would not be fair to say so much and no more. 
Indeed, if there were no more to be said, it would be 
waste of time to say anything. It is worth protesting 
against Miss Scott’s vagaries because, but for them, 
she would be a remarkably good writer. She has a 
keen eye for the pretences and self-deceptions of human 
nature. But she should not, on page 42, tell us that 
‘* there was a voluptuous finality in the liquid repose 
of light on the polished floor,’’ and, on page 63, tell us 
that the grass bent ‘‘ with a long, undulant motion 
that was like voluptuous despair ’’: for the result is 
that when, on page 69, she has a genuine need for the 
word ‘‘ voluptuous,”’ she has to use it entirely without 
effect. Waste not, want not !—is there any other law 
of style? 

Mrs. Woolf’s ‘ Jacob’s Room’ is a very different 
matter: for, though the technique is similar, and the 
theme not much more satisfying, a far finer and bigger 
intelligence is at work on them. Mrs. Woolf can give 
us beauty. She has lyrical passages—one, in par- 
ticular, about crossing Waterloo Bridge in a wind: 
she can make us feel what she calls ‘‘ the ecstasy and 
hubbub of the soul.’’ But still, the dot-and-dash 
method leaves much to be desired. One wonders that 
so clever a writer should attach so much importance 
to cleverness. Almost everybody is clever: but to 
stress one’s own cleverness by a sort of humorous 
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indulgence towards one’s creations, and to leave the 
simple-minded reader guessing at connexions which 
might just as well be made clear for him, is a positive 
injury to art. It distracts from the solid object of the 
imagination. It destroys concentration. And it throws 
into violent contrast the lapses from the entirely un- 
necessary ‘‘ intellectual ’’ standard—such, for instance 
as the crude caricature of the feminist in the British 
Museum, ‘‘ wetting her pen in bitterness, and leaving 
her shoe laces untied.’’ 

Jacob is loved by an inarticulate girl, and drifts away 
from her. He has some rather sordid sexual experi- 
ences of the transitory kind. He goes to Greece ang 
falls in love with an unpleasant married woman. He 
is killed in the war. That is all, but out of that Mrs, 


Woolf has made something wholly interesting and partly 


beautiful. It is at once irritating and encouraging to 
reflect how much better she would do if her art were 
less self-conscious. 

Turning from these brilliant attempts at something 
unattained, and taking up Mr. Bennett’s ‘ Lilian ’ of 
Miss Macaulay’s ‘ Mystery at Geneva,’ one is faced 
with precisely the opposite defect. For here we have 
accomplished, if unaspiring, technique devoted to 
things not worth doing—least of all worth doing by 
the writers who have done them. 

‘* Everything’s got a moral,’’ said the Duchess to 
Alice, ‘‘ if only you can find it.’’ The moral of 
‘ Lilian ’ is that, if you are an exceptionally beautiful 
typist, a rich man will take you to Monte Carlo and 
subsequently marry you and die, leaving you a lot of 
money. Mr. Bennett, of course, would deny that his 
book, or any book except a definitely didactic one, need 
have a moral at all: and, equally of course, he would 
be right. But, if one is not tempted to draw a moral 
from a work of art, that is precisely because the moral 
is in the art, and best left there. It is not detachable. 
And ‘ Lilian ’ urges one to detach a moral, for it does 
not impress one as a work of art. It lacks essential 
zsthetic meaning. I am not complaining of triviality; 
Mr. Bennett has a perfect right to produce a parergon: 
he cannot, be always at the full stretch of ‘ The Old 
Wives’ Tale.’ Judged by the great size of his classic 
work, ‘ The Card’ was extremely trivial: but it was 
delightful of its kind, and ‘ Lilian’ is not. It is— 
need one say ?—efficient : but it is not effective. 

What can one say of, or for, ‘ Mystery at Geneva ’? 
For an admirer of Miss Macaulay’s charm, originality 
and wit, such as I have long been, to read it is a de- 
pressing experience. The central theme is almost the 
most hackneyed in the world: Shakespeare found it, 
over and over again, in those Italian novels from which 
he cribbed so many of his plots. If Shakespeare 
cribbed it, why not Miss Macaulay? But he fitted it 
to its settings: Miss Macaulay gives it a setting which 
has no organic connexion with it, and could equallv 
well have been given to anything else. She describes 
a future meeting of the League of Nations at Geneva, 
in order to be funny at the expense of various types, 
movements and nationalities. That foreigners are 
funny every schoolboy knows: and perhaps it was for 
schoolboys that Miss Macaulay wrote : 

The Czecho-Slovakians spat hardest, the Costa-Ricans loudest, 
the Unprotected Armenians most frequently, and the Serb-Croat- 
Slovenes most accurately, but the Assyrio-Chaldeans spat 
farthest. 

Spitting is perhaps almost as funny as foreigners : one 
can but leave it at that. However, even at her worst, 
Miss Macaulay is easy to read. : 

All the four books reviewed above stand, in varying 
degrees, rebuked by contrast with such a work as 
‘ Rekindled Fires,’ a long, solid, careful story, packed 
with straightforward thought and honest feeling. It 
has no superficial brilliance, but it is well written be- 
cause the writing is for the sake of the story—not the 
story for the sake of the writing. It tells of a Czech 
colony in an American town. Nothing much happens, 
but the pathos and humour are true, and the 
moving. 
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PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 


For the Acrostic and Chess Competitions there are weekly 
:—In each case a Book (selected by the competitor) re- 
viewed in that issue of the Saturpay Review in which the 


problem was set. 
REVISED RULES. 


1—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
jt must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by one of the following firms :— 


Allen & Unwin Harrap Mills & Boon 
Bale, Sons & D H 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Nash & Grayson 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Odhams Press 
bourne Hodge Putnam's 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson Routledge 
Collins Jarrold Sampson Low 
Dent John Lane, The Bodley Selwyn Blount 
risher Ufiwin Head S.P.C.K. 
Foulis Macmillan Stanley Paul 
Grant Richards Melrose Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Methuen Werner Laurie 


2.—Envelopes must be marked ‘*‘ Competition ’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor or the Chess Editor, Saturpay REvIEWw, 
9 King Street, London, W.C.2. 

3.—The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will 
qualified. 

Award of Prizes—When solutions are equally correct, or 
of equal merit, the result will be decided by lot. 

Our new Chess Competition should help amateurs to improve 
their play. 

Our second Quarterly Acrostic Competition—Prize, any Book 
reviewed by us during the quarter, not over Two Guineas in 
price—will begin November 11. It is hoped that the number of 
solvers sending solutions regularly every week will then be 
largely increased, 

An Acrostic-composing Competition will shortly be announced. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication in the case 
of —_ and the Tuesday following publication in the case 
of 


dis- 


CHESS 
GAME No. 2. 
FRENCH DEFENCE. 


Waite, 

Mackenzie. Mason. 

1 P— K4 P — K3 
2 P— P — Q4 
3. Kt — Q-B3 Kt — KB3 
P x P 

5. Kt — B3 B— 

6. B— Q3 Castles 

7. Castles t — B3 
8 B— K-Ktd Kt — K2 
9% Bx Kt rx 
10. Kt — KR4 K — Kr2 
ll. QO — R5 R — Rl 
12. P — B4 P — B3 
13. R — B3 Kt — Kt3 
14. OR — KB1 Q.— B2 
15. Kt — K2 B — Q2 
16. Kt — Kt3 


5 this position Black played 16, QR — K-Ktl, and White 
on straight away. Give the winning moves, and show how the 
game would probably have proceeded if Black had played 16, Kt 


advertisements. } 


Competitions 


(All solutions sent in must be accompanied by the Competitions Coupon, which will be found among the 


#ROBLEM No. 51.—The prize-winner is Mr. Spencer Cox, Shand- 
ford, Budieigh Salterton, wno has selected * Poems about Birds,’ 
chosen and edited by fH. J. Massingham, puviushed by Fisher 
Unwin, and reviewed in our columns on October 28 under the 
utle * Birds and Poets.’ 


Witrrip Steer (Calcutta).—No. 44 correct. 


Prosiem No. 50.—P. W. Darsysnire.—Kt — Q-Kt 6 is met 
by P — Ka. 


fF. E. Mutcany.—The object of B — Kt 6 is to prevent the 
Queen oy being pinned by R — Kt6, which is the answer to 
At. X 


ACROSTICS 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 36. 


IN DAYS OF STRESS LIKE THESE, TO HOLD THE REINS 
NEEDS A STOUT HEART AND KEEN, RESOURCEFUL BRAINS. 
BUT BRAVE ENDEAVOUR LIGHTENS EVERY TASK : 

His BEsT HE’LL DO, AND MORE WE CANNOT ASK. 


1. Oft though I change, I’m still what Adam saw. 
2. Pleases the infant tickled with a straw. 

%. Well aimed, has been the death of many a stag. 
4. ‘Transpose a bird Norwegian sportsmen bag. 

5. Good when it’s given, meagre when it’s lent. 

6. With half a gram we now must be content. 

7. Abhorzved by those who call a spade a spade. 
8. It veiled the neck and face of wite and maid. 

9. Is it not here the cleansing waters flow’ . 
0. Harmless, perhaps, but oft your head must go! 
ii. Unlike yon lambkin—best without its dam. 

12. Seek me in prison—that is where | am. 

13. But me a ‘* dim religious light ’’ doth please. 
14. In several tongues he chatters at his ease. 

15. Mute rodent! Think not to escape our eye! 


x P. For the bess answer the usual Weekly Book Prize is 


is. When | send in my bill the splinters fly. 


Acrostic No. 34.—Quite easy, though the Uprights were not 
ovvious. Solvers found the 4th and 8th lights the most difficult. 
for the 4th, Cuirassier, Centaur, Constrictor, Ceinturier, and 
Carpentier were tried, and for the 8th, Alban, Athelstan, Airman, 
Arthur Duke ot Wellington, and Anon—not the prolific poet, but 
the Unknown Warrior. The prize-winner is Mr. W. Digby 
Thurnam, 97 Highbury New Park, N.5, who has selected ‘Yester- 
day and Lo-Day,’ by Ralph Nevill, published by Methuen and 
reviewed in our columns on October 28 under the title * A Cham- 
pion of Liberty.’ Twelve other competitors wanted this book, 
eight chose ‘ Poems about Birds ’; eignt, ‘ Southey’s Life of Nel- 
sou’; six, ‘An Austin Dobson Antnology ’; three, “* A Wan- 
derer’s Log’; two, *‘ The Case of Sir bdward Talbot’; while 
* The House of Magic,’ ‘On English Poetry,’ ‘ The New Spirit 
in Verse,’ Housman’‘s ‘ Last Poems,’ and ‘ Cytherea’ were also 
asked for. 


Correct solutions were received from N. O. Sellam, Zaggle, 
Varach, Rev. P. Lewis, Feathers, Nyleve, Rev. A. H. Mann, 
Baitho, Ex Indis, Sannox, Sol, Trike, C. E. Jones, Tyro (M.P.), 
Dr. C. W. Kay, Shorne Hill, Carlton, Lady Duke, Old Man- 
cunian, R. K. Forster, and Gunton. One Light wrong :—Bar- 
berry, Gay, Lethendy, Lilian, Druid, F. W. Petty, John Lennie, 
Doric, Tiny Tim, Miss B. Alder, Hetrians, Oakapple, Mrs. R. 
Yarrow, Miss Rose Ransom, and C. J. Warden. Two Lights 
wrong :—F. M. Petty, Dolomite, Miss Kelly, R. C. Raine, St. 
Ives. All others more. 


OUR FIRST QUARTERLY COMPETITION has resulted 
in a Tie between Trike, Carlton, and N. O. Sellam, who have 
each scored 172 points out of a possible 182. They are closely 
followed by Baitho with 171, Trelaw with 169, Lilian with 168, 
and Doric with 167, while Gay scored 165, Gunton and Tiny 
Tim 162 each, and Sol 158. As announced last week, the tie 
will be decided by the leaders’ solutions of Acrostic No. 35, or, 
if necessary, by lot. 


OUR SECOND QUARTERLY COMPETITION will begin 
with Acrostic No. 36. 

ZaGGLE.—You have overlooked the qualifying words: “‘ all 
his days wherein Jehoiada the priest instructed him.”” If you 
refer to 2 Chron. xxiv, you will find that after the death of 
Jehoiada, at the age of 130, King Joash went to the bad, so 
that finally ‘‘ they executed judgement” upon him. If you 
say that Josiah fared but little better, being mortally wounded 
in battle, I reply that at least there was a general mourning 
for him, that Jeremiah lamented for him, and that all the 
singing men and singing women spake of him in their lamenta- 
tions for many a long day. 2 Chron, xxxv, 23-25. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 34. 
WHAT LEADS THE CANDIDATE TO AIR HIS VIEWS? 
WHAT MAKES THE CANVASSER WEAR OUT HIS SHOES? 
WHAT FILLS OUR MEMBER’S MIND WITH ANXIOUS CARE? 
1. It brightens craggy steeps that else were bare. 
2. Things that were dimly seen this light makes clear. 
3. Just cut a peach im half, and ’twill appear. 
4. ’Tis to his girdle that he owes his name. 
5. Zeal he may boast, but skill he scarce can claim. 
6. An isle where warlike monarchs rest in peace. 
7. Apply this liniment—the pain may cease. 
8. A lodge for pelican and porcupine.* 
9. Through the clear air my domes of marble shine. 
10. A name inscribed on Britain’s hero-roll. 
1l. Warmed castle-halls before the Age of Coal. 
* Zephaniah, R.V. 
Solution of Acrostic No, 34. 
E ric A .*“ Herds shall lie down in the midst of her, all 
‘s am P the beasts of the nations: both the pelican and 
E ndocar P voice shall sing in the windows? 
C ordelie R Zeph. ii. 14. Revised Version. 
| xs © In the Geneva Bible of 1597 the passage 
I on A reads thus :— 
O podeldo C “ Flockes shall lye in the middes of her, and all 
N ineve H* the beastes of the nations, and the pelicane and 
the owle shall abide in the vpper postes of it: 
D eh I the voyce of birdes shall sing in the windowes.” 
A nso N This may not be verbally accurate, but at 
Y ule-lo G any rate it is sense. Did the learned Revisers 


picture to themselves a pelican and a porcu- 
pine perched on the capital of a column, sing- 
ing duets in the ruins of Nineveh, with all the 
beasts of the nations for an audience ? 


AUCTION BRIDGE 

ERTAIN American conventions, long since practised in the 

United States, are slowly penetrating into this country, and 

aré being adopted by players in search of a new experience. 
Of these conventions the most notable are: (a) the informatory 
double, or double of dealer’s no-trump by second in hand, and 
(b) the same player’s informatory double of dealer’s declaration 
of one in a suit-call. I will deal with the first of these now. 
The ‘‘ informatory ’’? nature of such a double, i.e., that it is 
intended to show partner that the doubler possesses a good all- 
round hand, yet is not strong enough to call two of a suit or 
two no-trumps, makes it incumbent on partner to take out the 
double into his best suit, however weak that suit may be: it is 
presumed that, should the take-out not suit doubler, he switches 
to two no-trumps. But it should be observed that the take-out 
is not obligatory : if third in hand has passed, and fourth in hand 
is possessed of a fairly good all-round hand, he may prefer to 
leave the double in, knowing that dealer cannot make his one 
no-trump, or should he switch, his suit could then be doubled, 
and further disaster would ensue. Or inversely, third in hand 
may be so strong that he will redouble second in hand’s double, 
thus increasing the embarrassment of fourth in hand. An in- 
stance of this kind occurred the other day. A dealt and called 
one no-trump. Y double. B redouble. Z two diamonds. 
A double. Y¥ two no-trumps. B double. Left in at two no- 


trumps doubled. The hands were :— 


10, 
Z 
n., 10, 7. 9, 8, 2. 
$ 4 Qn., 10. y 7, 4, 3. 
@ 5, 4, 2. @ 10, 9, 7, 6 
& K., Qn., 5, 2. & 8, 4, 3. 
A (dealer) 
@ A., 4, 3. 
8, 6, 5, 2. 
@ A., Qn., J. 
& A., 9, 7 
The play was as follows :— 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
B Sp. 5 Sp. J. Sp. K. Sp. 6 D. 3 H. K. 
ZSp.8 Sp. 2 Sp. 9 H.3 OD.6 H. 4 
A Sp. A. Sp. 3 Sp. 4 Cl. 7 D. J. H. 8 
Y Sp.7 Sp.10 Sp.Qn. D.2 OD. 4 H. Qn. 
7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
BD.8 D.K. H.9 (C110 CL Jj. 
ZD.9 H.7 D.7 C.4 C.8 OD. 10 
AD. Qn. H.6 DA. H.5 CLA. H.2 
YD.5 H.10 CL2 4H.A. Ch Qn. Cl. 56 Cl. K. 


Y Z were thus six tricks down, a loss of 630 points! To 
many it will appear incredible that Z with his yarborough should 
be expected to call anything at all: personally I think that with 
such an exceptionally bad hand he should have passed. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS. 
W. Steer (Calcutta).—Thanks for letter. I have dealt with 
the lead of 4th lowest in issue of September 30. 
Doric.—No coupons necessary. You are quite right about the 
hand, but Z could not put up dummy’s Cl. K. first time ; besides, 
he thought A led from four. 


~ 


Authors and Publishers 


AKING down Middlemarch from its shelf the 

other day, I was interested to find Mr. Filson 

Young’s opinion confirmed by the fact that its 
three volumes showed unmistakable signs of havi 
been handled much more frequently than any of ther 
eighteen companions. There is no date on the title. 
page of Messrs. Blackwood’s delightful standard edj. 
tion—quite the best form in which to possess George 
Eliot—but I am sure that it has stood on the a 
shelf for more than a quarter of a century. And in that 
time, as every true book-lover knows, a favourite book 
without showing any trace of such misuse as Lamb 
pretended to enjoy, can yet come to have a friendly and 
intimate feeling to the owner’s hand—all the more so 
if his books have been, like Grolier’s, sibi et amicis 
There is something indefinable but none the less appre- 
ciable in the way in which my Middlemarch slides from 
the shelf and its pages stay open at any place—so dif. 
ferent from the solemn stiffness of its next-door neigh- 
bour, Daniel Deronda. Going on to that portentous 
Theophrastus Such, | find that the pages have not even 
been opened, though I know that I did read it once— 
it must have been in a borrowed copy. 


I thought it would be interesting to apply the same 
test to a few other sets of the ‘‘ complete works ” 
which we so often waste our money on buying and the 
accommodation of our book-shelves on housing. Here 
is a hint for a publisher who may be casting about for 
a new series of reprints. In nearly every case where | 
found the complete works of a novelist on my shelves, 
the same criterion was applicable, and one or two 
volumes showed that they had been read far oftener 
than their fellows. They came into the seeking hand 
almost like cards that a conjuror was forcing on his 
audience. Thus Peter Simple sprang to the fore from 
the twenty volumes of Marryat, Westward Ho! from 
Charles Kingsley and Geoffrey Hamlyn from his 
brother, Lorna Doone from Blackmore, and Dr. Thorne 
from Trollope. The test broke down, however, when 
it was applied to Scott and Jane Austen, where I could 
only satisfy myself that Sense and Sensibility had been 
less read than the others, and that the first fifteen 
volumes of Scott—the ‘‘ Scotch novels,’’ as they used 
to be called—had been much more read than their suc- 


cessors, with the possible cxception of Quentin Dur-. 


ward. 


Middlemarch reminded me of a literary game that 
used to be rather a favourite among past generations, 
though it has not been in fashion lately. It consisted 
in devising sham titles of books to put on the dummy 
volumes with which a library-door was often camou- 
flaged. It would be rather interesting to use for such 
a purpose the titles of books which were written by 
men and women in novels. George Eliot gives us no 
less than three in Middlemarch—Casaubon’s unfinished 
Key to all Mythologies, Fred Vincy’s treatise on the 
Cultivation of Green Crops and the Economy of 
Cattle Feeding, and his wife’s Stories of Great 
Men taken from Plutarch. Balzac will contribute 
the Marguerites and Archer de Charles IX, by Lucien 
de Rubempré, Nathan’s Perle de Dol and Camille 
Maupin’s Nouveau Prométhée, and, above all, Louis 
Lambert’s great treatise on the Will, which might 
stretch over a whole shelf of volumes. Scott was not 
fond of literary heroes, but he gives us Lord Geraldin’s 
Caledoniad and the famous Essay on Castrametation, 
besides Mr. Pembroke’s Dissent from Dissenters and 
the Malleus Haeresis of Dr. Rochecliffe, which would 
no doubt range very well with the sermons of Mr. 
Abraham Adams and Dr. Primrose’s tracts on mono- 
gamy. The list could be easily expanded to any length 
required by the cabinet-maker. 

LIBRARIAN 
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AF irst Glance at New Books 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 


and the Year Round. By Frank Crane, D.D. 
74 x 5, 319 pp. The Bodley Head: 6s. net. [Brief Essays 
on many subjects of interest—and perplexity. ] 

Paroles pour notre Bonheur. Par Alphonse Séche. 7§$ x 4, 
282 pp. Arthéme Fayard (Paris): 6 fr. 50. [A book of the 
author’s personal reflections on many subjects of spiritual 
and intellectual interest. ] 

Rhyme and Reason: Being the Thoughts and Theories of a 
Journalist philosopher. By C. H. Bretherton (* Alogel ’). 
8 x 5}, xi + 219 pp. Talbot Press: 6s. net. [A volume of 

ose and verse on a variety of subjects, mostly written with 
the intention of giving Irish minds a little distraction from 
litics. ] 

nae the Philosopher and his Modern Message. By Richard 
Mott Gunmere, Ph.D. 73 x 5, xiii + 138 pp. ‘ Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome’ Series. Harrap: 5s. net. [In a series 
dealing with the influence of Greek and Roman culture upon 
our own civilization this particular volume describes the still 
living teaching and ideas of Seneca.] 

Wisdom and Beauty from Conrad: An Anthology. Selected and 
arranged by M. Harriet M. Capes. 73 x 5, 143 pp. Melrose: 
6s. net. [Quotations from the philosophy of Conrad as 
found in his books.] » 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, The: A line-for-line transla- 
tion in the rime-form of the original by Melville Best 
Anderson. 8} x 5}, xiii + 448 pp. Harrap: 10s. 6d. net. 


[A translation of ‘ La Divina Commedia ’ rendered into the ! 


original triple-rime form, with marginal and other notes. ] 

Elegant and Ingenious Poem in Heroic Verse entitled Oxford, 
An: Suggested by the Third Satire of Juvenal; wherein the 
Foolishness of the Institutions of the University, and the 
Dullness and Dishonesty of its Inhabitants are now for the 
first time properly exposed. Made by Mr. G. H. 8} x 5}, 
16 pp. Gadney: Paper, ls. net. [A poem, the purport of 
which is sufficiently explained by its title. ] 

Holy City, The: A Tragedy and an Allegory in Three Acts. By 
Dorothy St. Cyres. 7% x 54, 91 pp. Longmans: 5s. net. 
[The story of the mission, the wanderings, misfortune and 
death of a prophet.] 

Homely Ballads for Recitation. By Henry T. Lefevre. 8} x 5}, 
40 pp. Lefevre: Paper, 1s. net. [A book of simple verse. ] 

Hundred Poems, A. By Sir William Watson, selected from his 
various volumes. 8% x 54, 182 pp. Hodder & Stoughton: 
10s. 6d. net. [A selection of the poet’s works drawn from 
seventeen of his separate books, as well as some of 
his epigrams, quatrains and briefer pieces. The collections 
that preceded this one are out of print and will not be 
reprinted. ] 

Love in Ulster and other Poems. By H. Richard Hayward. 
74 x 5, 64 pp. Talbot Press: 3s. 6d. net. [A volume of 
verse dealing with the life and legend of Ulster.] 

Melloney Holtspur. By John Masefield. 7} x 53, 126 pp. Heine- 
mann: 6s. net. [A play in four acts.] 

Pilate and other Poems. By Henry W. Clark, D.D., F.R.Hist.S. 
74 x 52, 72 pp. Chapman & Hall: 3s. 6d. net. [A narrative 
poem centring round the character of Pilate; and some 
fifteen shorter poems. ] 

Privati. By Nalini Mohun Chatterjee. 7} x 5, 64 pp. Chatterjee: 
(India). Paper, R. 1. [Some eighty chapters of rhythmic 
prose in English.] 

Queen’s Minister, The: An Historical Play in Four Acts and An 
Epilogue. By E. M. Smith-Dampier. 7 x 4%, viii + 76 pp. 
Melrose: 2s. 6d. net. [A Play in Four Acts and An Epilogue, 
dealing with Lord Melbourne and Queen Victoria, which has 
been banned for acting purposes by the Lord Chamberlain.] 

Scot at Hame, The. By T. S. Cairncross. 8} x 5§, 70 pp. 
Constable: Paper, 3s. net.; Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. [A book of 
poems illustrative of Scottish life.] 

Selected Poems of Robert Haven Schauffler. 73 x 5, 73 pp. 
Heinemann: 5s. net. [A_ selection of poems from the 
author’s three American volumes of verse, ‘ Scum o’ the 
Earth,’ ‘ The White Comrade’ and ‘ Magic Fire.’] 

Six Famous Living Poets. By Coulson Kernahan. 9 x 5§, 
286 pp. Illustrated. Butterworth: 12s. 6d. net. [Introduc- 
tory studies to the work of Rudyard Kipling, Henry Newbolt, 
Alfred Noyes, John Drinkwater, Maurice Baring and John 
Masefield. ] 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 

Earlham. By Percy Lubbock. 8 x 5}, 254 pp. Cape: 
10s. 6d. net. [A child’s recollections of the people and the 
incidents that made Earlham a happy memory, and a vivid 
— of the dignity and beauty of the old house 
itself. 

Fitty-One Years of Victorian Life. By The Dowager Countess 
of Jersey, C.B.E. 8% x 5, x + 392 pp. Murray: 18s. net. 
[Lady Jersey gives an intimate account of Victorian exist- 


ence, of her life in England, France, Italy, the East, Canada 
and the Antarctic, as well as her recollections of the most 
famous people and great events of her day.] 

His Holiness Pope Pius XI. By H.E. Cardinal Gasquet. 
Translated from an Article written by himself, with a por- 
trait and twenty-eight illustrations. 10 x 7%, 30 pp. 
O'Connor. [A sketch of the present Pope’s life, and a des- 
cription, by the Pope himself, of his Alpine climbs.] 

History of Art, A: Vol. I. By H. B. Cotterill. 9} x 6, 
xxvii + 443 pp. Illustrated. Harrap: 42s. net. [A 
History, not crowded with names or data, but dealing, in 
this first volume, with names and achievements outstanding 
by reason of their artistic or historical value; so that a con- 
nected account is given of art from the sculpture and paint- 
ing of Ancient Egypt, to the Quattrocento Painters of the 
Renaissance in Italy.] 

I Can Remember Robert Louis Stevenson. Edited by Rosaline 
Masson. 9 x 53, xii + 292 pp. Illustrated. Chambers: 
7s. 6d. net. [A biographical mosaic of ‘ R.L.S.’ formed of 
short reminiscences by many who knew him.] 

‘ Indiscretions ’’ of Lady Susan. By Lady Susan Townley. 
9 x 54, 312 pp., with 24 illustrations. Butterworth: 21s. net. 
[Lady Susan Townley’s reminiscences of Courts, people 
and events in peace and war in three continents during the 
past twenty-five years; and her comments on men and 
methods. 

Life and Letters of Walter H. Page, The. By Burton J. 
Hendrick. 2 Vols. 94 x 8, x + 436 and viii + 437 pp. 
Heinemann: 36s. net. [The larger part of this Biography 
consists of an account (based principally on intimate corres- 
pondence) of British-American relations during the critical 
period 1913-1918, when Mr. Page was American Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. There is much in the book that 
has not been published elsewhere, and it gives an authori- 
tative picture of England in war time and America under 
the Wilson regime. ] 

Madame de Maintenon. By Mme. Saint-René Taillandier. 
Translated by Lady Mary Loyd, with a preface by Paul 
Bourget. Illustrated. 9 x 53, xv + 296 pp. Heinemann: 
15s. net. [A new volume in the ‘ Eminent Figures in French 
History’ Series, this book gives a detailed picture of the 
character of Mme. de Maintenon and her environment. ] 

Main Curreats in World History. By L. Cecil Smith, M.A., 
F.R.C.I. 7% x 5, xii + 384 pp. Rivington: 8s. 6d. net. 
[A comprehensive outline of world history written to guide 
and inspire the student to more detailed reading.] 


Modern Troubadours: A Record of the Concerts at the Front. 


By Lena Ashwell. 7} x 4%, 245 pp. Gyldendal: 5s. net. 
[A description of the work of the Lena Ashwell Concert and 
Repertory Parties, and, incidentally, of the first official re- 
cognition of the use of drama and music in war time.] 


Print of my Remembrance, The. By Augustus Thomas. 9 x 6, 


viii + 477 pp. With illustrations. Scribners. [The auto- 
biography in the form of a conversational description, of the 
American playwright.) 


Real Lord Northcliffe, The: Some Personal Recollections of a 


Private Secretary, 1902-1922. By Louise Owen. 7§ x 5, 
52 pp. Illustrated. Cassell: 2s. net. [A book of laudatory 
anecdotes. ] 


Romance of the Shoe, The. By Thomas Wright. 8} x 5}, 


xiii + 316 pp. Illustrated. Farncombe: Cloth, 12s. 6d. 
net; Leather, 21s. net. [The history of shoes and shoe- 
makers from the earliest time to the present day.] 


Triumph of the Tramp Ship, The. By Archibald Hurd. 


8} x 54, xviii + 212 pp. Cassell: 7s. 6d. net. [In view of 
the present-day significance of the tramp or cargo-carrying 
steamer, the author gives an account of its history from the 
earliest times of civilization.] 


Where the Twain Meet. By Mary Gaunt. 8% x 5}, x + 323 pp. 


Illustrated. Murray: 15s. net. [The illustrated story of the 
colonization and civilization of Jamaica.] 


PSYCHOLOGY, SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


Atheism in Pagan Antiquity. By A. B. Drachmann, Professor of 


Classical Philology at the University of Copenhagen. 8} x 53, 
xi + 168 pp. Gyldendal: 7s. 6d. net. [The author’s in- 
tention is to explain the “ atheism "’ of antiquity and com- 
pare it with our understanding of the meaning of the word.] 


Belief in Christ: The Reconstruction of Belief. By Charles 


Gore, D.D. 72 x 43, x + 328 pp. Murray: 7s. 6d. net. 
[The series of studies (a continuation of the author’s previous 
book ‘ Belief in God’) is an endeavour to estimate, inde- 
pendently of orthodox beliefs, the divinity and attributes of 
Christ from all the evidence available upon that subject.] 


Meaning of Relativity, The. By Albert Einstein. Translated 


by Edwin Plumpton Adams. 73 x 4%, 119 pp., with 4 
diagrams. Methuen: 5s. net. [The substance of four 
lectures delivered at Princetown University (U.S.A.) in 
1921, these papers are a further exposition of the Theory 
of Relativity.] 
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A First GiLance at New Books—continued. 


Occultism: Two Lectures delivered in the Royal Institution on 
May 17 and 24, 1921. Reprinted from the Hibbert Journal. 
83 x 54, 80 pp. Watts: 2s. net. [A study and an explana- 
tion of some of the phenomena of spiritualism and of the 
occult by a leading Rationalist.] 

On What Authority: A Review of the foundations of the Christian 
Faith. By the Rt. Rev. Edmund Arbuthnot Knox, D.D. 
(late Bishop of Manchester). 74 x 43, xi + 284 pp. Long- 
mans: 7s. 6d. net. [The author has endeavoured to show 
the light of modern research on the Evangelical gospel and 
the personality and teachings of Christ for the benefit of those 
who would wish to subject their religion to the test of 
their intellect.] 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS 


Americanism: A World Menace. By W. T. Colyer. Preface 
by Tom Mann. 7} x 5%, vii + 168 pp. Labour Publishing 
Company : 6s. net. [The author intends to expose the political 
and business theories and methods of the United States; and 
to show how they make for the triumph of a tyrannical 
capitalism. ] 

Essays in Liberalism: Being the Lectures and Papers delivered 
at the Liberal Summer School at Oxford, 1922. 7} x 43, 
243 pp. Collins: 2s. 6d. net. [These papers, whilst 
making no claim to formulating a party programme, aim 
at providing a comprehensive study of the “‘ mind of 
Liberalism ’’ on most important points. ] 

Labour: The Giant with the Feet of Clay. By Shaw Desmond. 
7% x 7§, 251 pp. Collins: 2s. 6d. net. [A critical study 
of Socialism and Labour by a man whose experience en- 
ables him to write with insight and sympathy as well as 
disillusionment. } 

Recent Economic Developments in Russia. By K. Leites. 
Edited by Harold Westergaard, Professor at the University 
of Copenhagen. 9§ x 8}, 240 pp. Clarendon Press: 
7s. 6d. net. [This volume contains three of the series of 
monographs published by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International peace: The effect of the war on pre-revolutionary 
Russia, the results of the Bolshevik economic policy and 
the economic life of Soviet Russia in 1920 are the subjects 


dealt with.] 
SPORT AND TRAVEL 


Hunting in Many Countries. By Charles Richardson (‘Shot- 
ley’). 8§ x 53, 264 pp. The Field Press: 10s. 6d. net. 
{The author’s recollections of many runs with famous packs, 
as well as some description of certain packs. ] 

Irish Sport of Yesterday. By Major A. W. Long. 8% x 5}, 
288 pp. Illustrated. Hutchinson: 16s. net. [The account 
of a visit to Western Ireland, a description of the people, 
the life and the sport to be found there.] 

Shores of Fife, The. Painted by E. W. Haslehurst, R.B.A., 
and described by John Geddie. 8 x 6}, 68 pp. Blackie: 
3s. net. [One of the ‘ Beautiful Scotland ’ Series, designed 
to interest the tourist and to guide him to an appreciation of 
the history, architecture and natural scenery of the places he 


visits. ] 


About Life. Stories by Basil Watson. 7} x 43, 256 pp. Duck- 
worth: 7s. 6d. net. 

Daxter’s 0’ th’ Moor. 7§ x 4%, 222 pp. Chapman & Dodd: 6s. 
net. 

Brothers in Love. By Joan A. Cowdray. 
Sampson Low: 6s. net. 

Cinema City. By Granger Gull. 7§ x 42, 287 pp. Hurst & 
Blackett: 7s. 6d. net. 

Clair de Lune. By the Author of ‘ Jenny Essenden,’ etc. 74 x 5, 
320 pp. Constable: 7s. 6d. net. 

Club of Queer Trades, The. By G. K. Chesterton. Illustrated 
by the author. 7} x 43, 264 pp. Collins: 2s. 6d. net. 

Dan’s To-morrow. By William Heyliger. 7§ x 43, 256 pp. 
Appleton: 6s. net. 

Dormiland. By Estelle Beaumont. 64 x 4%, 88 pp. Morland: 

By W. L. Blennerhassett. 


2s. 6d. net. 

Dreamer, The. 7§ x 4}, 287 pp. 
Chapman & Dodd: 7s. 6d. net. 

Dry Fish and Wet: Tales from a Norwegian Seaport. By 
Elias Kremmer. Translated by W. Worster, M.A. 
74 x 43, 232 pp. Gyldendal: 7s. 6d. net. 

Dusty Star. By Olaf Baker. 7} x 5, 286 pp. Butterworth: 
7s. 6d. net. 

Enchanted April, The. By the Author of ‘ Elizabeth and her 
German Garden.’ 84 x 5, 361 pp. Macmillan: 7s. 6d. net. 

Environment. By Phyllis E. Bentley. 7§ x 4%, 363 pp. 
Sidgwick & Jackson: 7s. 6d. net. : 

Fair Harbour. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 7} x 4%, 379 pp. Appleton: 
7s. 6d. net. 

Finishing Stroke, The. By E. E. Towgood. 73 x 43, 288 pp. 
Hurst & Blackett. 7s. 6d. net. 

Fragments of Life. By Margaret Wynne Nevinson, J.P., LL.A. 
74 x 43, 185 pp. Allen & Unwin: 5s. net. 

Goddess that Grew Up, The. By Anthony M. Lodovici. 73 x 43, 
304 pp. Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. net. 

Green Ghost, The. By Charlotte Mansfield, F.R.G.S. 73 x 4%, 
352 pp. Holden: 7s. 6d. net. 

Kai-Lung’s Golden Hours. By Ernest Bramah. 7§ x 43, 
312 pp. Grant Richards: 7s. 6d. net. 


7§ x 43, 288 pp. 


11 Novembe 


Lady in Question, The. By George Robey. 7 
& Grayson: 6s. net. x 41, 256 Pp. 
mdon Spy, The. By Thomas Burke. x5 
worth: 7s. 6d. net. » Butter. 
Long Journey, The: Pte and Ice. By Johannes V 
Translated by A. G. Chater. 7} x 292 pp. yidendaf, 
Man Who Knew Too Much, The. By G. K. Chestert 
ysterious Mr. Garland. By Wyndham Martyn. 7 
Jenkins: 7s. 6d. net. y & x 5, 312 pp, 
Mystery at Geneva. By Rose Macaulay. 7} x 5, 259 : 
7s. 6d. net. Pp. Calling: 
Nick Nonpareil. By Marion Bower. 7} x 43, 287 pp. 
No. 87. By Harrington Hext. 73 x 5, 287 pp. B tterworth: 
Piracy. By Michael Arlen. 7} x 5, 338 pp. Collins: 7. 

Quest. The Story of Anne, Three Men and dome Part, re 
Rosita Forbes. 7§ x 4}, 312 pp. Cassell: 7s. 6d. net. 
Romances of the Wild. By H. Mortimer Batten, F.Z,S, Illus- 

trated by Warwick Reynolds. 93 x 7}, 159 pp. Blackie: 
10s. 6d. net. [Seventeen illustrated stories of the adventures 
of a diversity of wild creatures, by a close and Hi 
observer of wild life.] 
Seven for a Secret. By Mary Webb. 73 x 43, 286 pp. Hutchin. 
son: 7s. 6d. net. 
Victor, The. By Nathan Kussey. 7} x 4§, 500 pp. Duckworth: 
7s. 6d. net. ‘ 
Wayfarer, The: Leaves from a Wanderer’s Log. By J. £ 
Ward. 7} x 5, 231 pp. Macmillan: 8s. 6d. net. ‘ 
Wet Clay. By Seumas O’Kelly. 74 x 5, 377 pp. Talbot Press: 
7s. 6d. net. 
here the Roads Cross. By Silas Hocking. 7} x 43, 
Sampson Low: 3s. 6d. net. 134 Me 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Catalogue of Chalices and other Communion Vessels. Victoria 
and Albert Museum, Department of Metalwork. 9§ x 7} 
78 pp. + 28 plates. 3s. net; by post, 3s. 4d. [A descriptive 
history of sacred vessels, with catalogue of those in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, a bibliography and many illus- 
trations. ] 

Chelsea Porcelain. By William King. 11} x 8}, xv + 134 pp., 
and 69 plates. Benn: 73s. 6d. net. [A comprehensive mono- 
graph on the subject, with illustrations of great interest.] 

Prince of Wales’ Eastern Book, The: A pictorial Record of the 
Voyages of H.M.S. Renown, 1921-1922. 9] x 7}. Pub- 
lished for St. Dunstan’s by Hodder & Stoughton: 7s. 6d. net. 
{The account, profusely illustrated by photographs and 
coloured plates, of the Prince of Wales’s tour in India and 
the Far East.] 

Pyrotechnics: The History and Art of Firework Making. By 
A. S. H. Brock, A.R.I.B.A. With numerous illustrations, 
103 x 6}, xv + 197 pp. O’Connor: 25s. net. [An _ illustrated 
exposition of the history, science and art of firework making.] 

Somerset and the Drama. By R. R. Littlewood and others. 
Somerset Folk Series, No. 7. 7 x 5, 108 pp. Illustrated. 
Somerset Folk Press: 2s. 2d. (post paid). [A history and a 
description of the drama and its development in Somerset.] 

Sunday School Utopia, A: A Manual of Psychology and Method 
for the Sunday School Teacher. By Rev. E. F. Braley, 
M.A., LL.M. 74 x 4%, xxiii + 229 pp. Macmillan: 5s. net. 
[A book of advice and instruction for the betterment and 
humanizing of the Sunday School.] 

Technique of Thomas Hardy, The. By Joseph Warren Beach. 
7% x 5, viii + 255 pp. University Press of Chicago. [A 
detailed study of the methods and the progress of Thomas 
Hardy in his art, illustrated by his works.] 

Therm, The: Reports of the Fuel Research Board on Gas 
Standards. 73} x 43, 30 pp. H.M. Stationery Office: Paper, 
4d. [The text of the Report and a preface explaining this 
in popular language. ] 


REPRINTS 


“Beloved Vagabond, The. By William J. Locke. Illustrated by 


Jean Dulac. Illustrated Edition. 8§ x 6}, 267 pp. 
Bodley Head: 12s. 6d. net. 

Bohemia: From the earliest times to the foundation of the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic in 1918. By C. Edmund Maurice. 
(Second Edition, Revised.) 73 x 53, xvi + 576 pp. With 
Maps and Illustrations. ‘ The Story of the Nations ’ Series. 
Fisher Unwin: 7s. 6d. net. 

Dark Tower, The. By Francis Brett Young. 74 x 4%, 256 pp. 
(Revised). Collins: 2s. 6d. net. [The reprint of this novel 
has been revised by the author.] 

New Popular Edition of G. A. Henty. 7} x 5, 384 pp. Illus 
trated. Blackie: 3s. 6d. net. 

(i) By Pike and Dyke: A Tale of the rise of the Dutch 
Republic. 

(ii) With Lee in Virginia: A Story of the American Civil War. 
(iii) Wulf the Saxon: A Story of the Norman Conquest. 
Uniform Edition of Sheila Kaye-Smith’s Novels. 7} x # 

Cassell: 3s. 6d. net. 
(i) Sussex Gorse. 462 pp. 
(ii) A Tramping Methodist. 280 pp. 
(iii) Green Apple Harvest, 322 pp. 
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List 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 


Based on Official Documents, by direction of the Histori- 
cal Section of the Committee of Imperial Defence. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS. FRANCE AND BEL- 
GIUM, 1914, MONS, THE RETREAT TO THE SEINE, 
THE MARNE AND THE AISNE. AUGUST-OCTO- 
BER, 1914. Compiled by Brigadier-General J. E. 
EpMonps, C.B., C.M.G. With 8 sketches of operations. 
8vo., 21s. net. 
Also Thirty-four General, Battle, and Situation Maps in 
separate case. 21s. net. 


ABRIDGED EDITION. 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH: A Stuay in 


Magic and Religion 
By Sir James Georce Frazer, F.R.S., F.B.A. 8vo. 
18s. net. 


OWEN WISTER’S NEW BOOK. 


NEIGHBOURS HENCEFORTH 


A STUDY OF DEVASTATED FRANCE. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
ian This i ing book with i dmirable_ chari 
i be ‘read at. least. as 
widely in England as in America—and, let us add, in France also. 


10TH THOUSAND. 


A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY— PROSE 


F’cap. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS 
UNIFORM EDITION. 22 Vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 


POCKET EDITION. 23 Vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. 
net. Blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 


THE SERVICE KIPLING. 26 Vols. Blue cloth, 
3s. net each. 


14TH THOUSAND. 


THE CATHEDRAL 


By HUGH WALPOLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ENCHANTED APRIL 


By the Author of “‘ Elizabeth and her German Gar- 
den.”” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Times :—*‘ The book is full of charm, and not devoid of that 
shrewd wit which this author’s other books have led us to expect 
of her.” 


THE POOR MAN 


By Stetta Benson. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Times: “‘‘ The Poor Man’ is a beautiful little book, well 
nourished with life and poetry.” 


POEMS 
By THOMAS SHARP. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


+", This collection centains, besides many new poems, those 
which appeared in a previous volume. ‘‘ A Score in 
Metre.” 


LATER POEMS 


By W. B. YEATS. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


PLAYS IN PROSE AND VERSE 


Written for an Irish Theatre, and generally with the 
help of a Friend, by W. B. YEATS. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE INTERPRETERS 


By A. E. (George W. Russell), author of ‘‘ The Candle 
of Vision,’ etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


«An imaginative discussion of the spiritual origins of 
political moods. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 


NEW puiuip autan & co. BOOKS 


Demy octavo (9 x . With eight drawi of Eton by J. D. M. 
Harvey. = 6d. 


PLAYING FIELDS. eric parker 


This admirable book is undoubtedly the finest story of English Public- 
school life that has appeared since “‘ Tom Brown's School Days.” Mr. 
Parker was for six years at Eton, and in this novel, dealing with our 
greatest public school, he adds to the reputation which he gained 
by his previous books. 


Demy octavo (9 x 59). 7s. 6d. net. 


BARRIE MARVELL: wis orcams ano apventures- 


By CHARLES VINCE, Author of ‘The Street of 
Faces,’’ '* Wayfarers in Arcady,"’ etc. 


In this new book Mr. Vince describes the childhood of a solitary and 
imaginative boy, telling of the games that he made for himself and 
the way in which the house and the garden where he played, and the 
books and pictures that he found, influenced him and set him on the 
old puzzle of the difference between dream and reality. 


Crown octavo (74 x 5). With eight Illustrations. 6s. net. 


STONEGROP : a wover. cecice ToRMay. Author 
of ‘‘ The Old House."’ etc. 


Une of those simple stories of “the soil.” Its vivid naturalism, its 
intimate and careful portrayal of the primitive passions unrestrained 
by the conventions of larger communities, raise it far above the 
level of the ordinary novel. It is a finished piece of work from both 
literary and artistic points of view. Over 30,000 copies of ‘‘ Stone- 
crop "’ were sold within two and a half months of its appearance, and 
it has been translated not only into French (by Marcelle Tinayre) 
but into almost all the languages of Europe. 


Demy octavo (9x 53). 12s. 6d. net. 


THE SEGRET SOCIETIES OF IRELAND: 


THE'R RISE AND PROGRESS. By Carrain H. B. C. 
POLLARD, late of the Staff of the Chief of Police, Ireland. 


A most interesting book on the mysterious Secret Societies of Ireland 
and their influence on her political and social development. Captain 
Pollard has had access to a mass of information concerning them. 
Detailed accounts are given of the doings of the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood, from notes secretly taken at actual meetings; and the 
— ritual of the Clan-na 1 is here, for the first time, printed 
in full. 


Demy octavo (9 x 53). With 32 pp. Illustrations, a Sketch Map, and 
numerous Drawings in the text. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE GOLDEN RIVER: sport ano apventure 


IN PARAGUAY. By J. W. HILLS, M.P., and IANTHE 
DUMBAY 


Having heard that there were golden salmon upwards of 40-lb. weight 
to be caught in the upper reaches of the River Parana, the authors 
fitted out an expedition last October and made their way for many 
miles up that river in search of sport and adventure. The photographs 
are really excellent; among them may be mentioned a wonderful 
series depicting the hooking, playing, and landing of a monster dorado 
from a canoe. 


Demy octavo (9 x 53). Qs. net. 


IRELAND IN 1921. 


This lucid and impartial account of the state of Ireland during 
perhaps the most fateful year of her history, forms a co’ nion 
volume to The Administration of Ireland, 1920 "—‘ 1.0.’s” pre- 
vious work, which attracted so much attention both here and in 
America. In the present book “1.0.” gives the “inner history ” of 
the negotiations between Dublin, Belfast, and London. 


Crown octavo (74 x 5). 5s. net. 2nd Impression. 


RED HERITAGE. By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


A striking study of an hereditary taint, written with that vividness 
of detail yet artistic restraint which characterise the very best of 
Mr. Sutcliffe’s work. There is a strong love interest—that absorbing 
theme of a devotion which grows cold before marriage—and the sub- 
sequent tragedy of two lives is worked out in a refreshingly original 
manner and brought to an unexpected ending. 


Demy octavo (9 x 53). With four illustrations from old prints. 
12s. 6d. net. 


RECORDS OF THE CHASE. 


A reprint of this delightful book (published first in small octavo in 
1854), bound in hunting “ pink ” with rich gold emblematic tooling 
on sides and back, uniform with our edition of Mills’ “‘ Life of a 
Foxhound,”’ published last aut “ Cecil " has much to tell that 
is of interest to-day, and his descriptions of such veterans as Ward, 
“* Squire ” Osbaldeston, Tom Assheton-Smith, and some of the older 
packs will be read with delight by hunting men. 


5 Quality Court, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2 
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JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS, Ltd. 


(Booksellers by appointment to H.M. the King). 


350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


The latest books in all Departments of Literature kept 
in stock. 

Bound Books for the Library and Presentation. 

Special Department for Scarce Books and First Editions 
of Modern Authors. 

' Write for latest Catalogues. 

The Prose Works of J. M. Barrie, Kirriemuir Library. 
Edition in ten volumes, limited to 1,000 number 
sets (now out of print) a 48 8s. Od. 

FLORA. Pictures by Pamela Bianco. 


Verses by Walter de la Mare 
First Edition, published at 25s., for 15s. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages] ESTABLISHED 1837 (Annuities 


FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000 


Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Board of Directors. 
AL¥RED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracey. Esa. D. C. Rutuwerrorp, Esq., J.P. 
Rt. Hon, Lorp FARRER Rt. Hon. Sir C. E. H. Hosuouse, Bart. 
Capt. Hon. E. A. Fitzroy. M.P. E. J. Hotvanp, Esq., J.P. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specified age, and a second pay- 
ment at death hereafter. Life Assurance without Medica! Examination. No 
extra charge for female lives. 


ALBERT BURTON NYE, Secretary. 


Distinguished by a superb 
delicacy, the result of a 
matchless blend of the 
finest Virginia Tobacco. 


10 for 104d. 50 for 4/3 
20 for 1/9 100 for 8/- 


‘PERFECTOS FINOS’ 
are a larger cigarette of 
the same quality. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 


\\\ 


Uy 


» NOTTINGHAM. 
(of Greet Britain 6 Irland. Lid \ 
2) < 


“HAPPYDAYS” 
FRANCE & FLANDERS 


BENEDICT WILLIAMSON 


WITH A FOREWORD BY 


LIEUT.-COL. R. C. FIELDING 


This most moving narrative.”—New Witness, 


‘“* From no book on the war have we bett 
colossal nature of the struggle, the suffering, tan 
ance and dauntless courage of the brave men who faced the 
supreme sacrifice with such sublime determination.”— 
Freeman’s Journal. : 


** As a journal of war a capital book.”"—The Nation 
Atheneum. 


ALL PROFITS DEVOTED TO ST. DUNSTAN'S WORK FoR 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS BLINDEB IN THE WAR 


All orders to: PADRE ‘‘HAPPYDAYS” 
CATHOLIC RECTORY :: ROYSTON, HERTs 
Price 7/6 net. 


Brentano's. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


Visitors te London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


Very emphatieally tops them all."—Dairy Grapuic. 


L N D oO A brilliant book.”"—Tue Tues, 


“ Particularly good"’—Acapemy. 
AND By Sir Ed. T. COOK, KBE Sth Edition Revised. 
ENVI RO | s. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
** The best handbook to London Dairy Post, 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans,7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 4/- 
___ FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. |W. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/- 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/- 

N. DEVON & N. CORNWALL. | S. DEVON & S. CORNWALL. 
2/6 THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 
Llangollen—Darlington. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 


WILL READERS OF 
The Saturday Review 


WHO EXPERIENCE DIFFICULTY 
IN OBTAINING THEIR COPY OF 
THE PAPER REGULARLY KINDLY 
COMMUNICATE DIRECT TO THE 
PUBLISHER AT 


9 King St., Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 
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CONTENTS 


The Business Outlook. By Hartley Withers 733 
The Rise in Metals. From a Correspondent 735 
Letters to the Editor : : 

The Capital Levy in Practice 736 
Overseas News... 736 
Money and Exchange ... 740 
Publications Received 740 
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to The City Editor, the Saturpay Review, 10, Throgmorton 
Avenue, E.C.2. Telephone: London Wall 5485. 


The Business Outlook 


By HartLey WITHERS 


ITH the foreign exchanges again in an alarm- 
W ing state of demoralization, and fresh trouble 
arising between Turkey and the Western 
Powers, it was hardly to be expected that the sentiment 
of business circles would maintain the cheerfulness 
which had marked it in the previous week. As a rule 
the Stock Exchange pays little attention to the fluctua- 
tions in the value of European currencies, but on this 
occasion the fall in the mark was so rapid and the de- 
preciation of the franc so unprecedented that it was 
impossible for Capel Court to maintain its usual in- 
difference. The most serious influence on the markets, 
however, was undoubtedly the news from Turkey 
which, combined with the indifference of the public 
owing to political pre-occupations, had a marked effect, 
especially on those securities in which professional 
operators were believed to have supplied themselves 
rather too freely at the time of the upward movement 
last spring. The fall in the French franc has long been 
regarded as overdue by expert judges of the Exchange 
market and is likely, if not certain, to continue unless 
some definite and satisfactory arrangements can be 
made concerning reparations and inter-Allied debts. 
It has to be admitted, of course, that the attitude of 
France has been one of the difficulties in the way of a 
reparations settlement. Sir Robert Horne, speaking to 
his constituents in Glasgow with a frankness which 
would hardly have been possible while he was still 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, very pleasantly expressed 
the French attitude to reparations when he said that he 
had been as anxious as anybody to get out of Germany 
the last penny she could pay, but he had always been 
much impressed with the old fable that it was no good 
throttling the goose that lays the golden eggs. ‘‘ The 
difficulty about this matter,” he is reported to have 
continued, ‘‘ is that the French have always seemed to 
me to expect the goose to provide them simultaneously 
with the golden eggs and the foie gras. There is no 
animal a big enough goose to do that.” 


THE NEW BRUSSELS CONFERENCE 

In criticizing French opinion and action on the 
subject of reparations, however, we always have to 
remember that France believes, with some reason, that 
she was left in the lurch by the United States and this 
Country which had promised to guarantee her security. 
When Mr. Wilson found that he could not carry the 
United States with him on this point, our Government 
found it necessary also to refrain from undertaking this 
liability, and since then France has naturally and inevit- 
ably hesitated between her desire for reparations and 
her probably still stronger desire to be quit of the fear 
of new German aggression. The fall in the mark and 


the franc will have some good effect if they concentrate 
attention of politicians on the urgency of this problem 
and the necessity that it should be dealt with as it 
must be as a practical business problem and not as a 
political question. There seems to be some prospect that 
this may happen. In the French Chamber on Tuesday 
M. Loucheur having asked what, if Germany be- 
came strong, would become of French security, the 
Guarantee Pact not having been signed, suggested that 
an international force should be established on the left 
bank of the Rhine under the control of the League of 
Nations to prevent the possibility of a fresh attack, 
and M. Poincaré, interposing, said that that could be 
done by the Treaty of Versailles. M. Loucheur there- 
upon added that France had to put forward at the 
Brussels Conference a clear programme of reparations 
and security and a plan of the general reorganization of 
Europe. If the logical French mind will really devote 
itself to the provision of such a scheme it almost seems 
to be possible that the new Brussels Conference may 
produce some practical result, but the experiences of 
its predecessor are somewhat ominous. As everybody 
remembers all the Governments of the world therein 
assembled joined in a beautiful chorus in harmonious 
praise of balancing budgets, stopping the printing press 
and opening everybody's frontiers as far as possible to 
trade, and then, in nearly every case, proceeded to out- 
run the constable and put up trade barriers even higher 
than they were before, while we, in this country, dis- 
tinguished ourselves by putting up some entirely new 
ones. Apart from these academic observations in 
favour of principles which never were carried out, the 
first Brussels Conference was distinguished by the pro- 
duction of the ter Meulen bond scheme which was wel- 
comed as a great practical contribution but has never 
yet succeeded in being delivered of a single bond. 


THE McGRIGOR FAILURE 


Some astonishing statements were made on Monday 
at a joint meeting of the creditors of Sir Charles R. 
McGrigor, Bart., and Co., bankers. The partners are 
Sir James McGrigor, son of the founder, who was ap- 
pointed Army Agent, and Mr. E. A. Biss, neither of 
whom was well enough to appear. Mr. Garton, the 
Official Receiver who presided, said that Sir James had 
informed him that ‘‘ the business was just solvent when 
he came into it, but no account so far as he knew was 
prepared, and no balance sheet was prepared.” 
How, under these circumstances, he could have known 
that the business was just solvent is something of a 
mystery. During the war the bank suffered from in- 
competent temporary additions to the staff, who 
honoured cheques drawn against insufficient funds, and 
granted unauthorized overdrafts. Total liabilities of 
£820,000 odd included, according to the Morning Post 
report of the proceedings, current accounts £516,000, 
deposits £157,000, War Office £36,000, London County 
Westminster and Parr’s Bank £36,000. Among the 
assets were £3,000 due from the National Provincial and 
Union Bank, £60,000 of securities (nature unspecified) 
and overdrafts and loans £640,000, a figure that was 


received with cries of ‘‘ Disgraceful,” ‘‘ Shame.” On - 


the subject of the lack of a balance sheet the chairman 
said that ‘‘ he did not think it was possible to use 
words strong enough to express his views as to an 
omission of this nature on the part of persons carrying 
on a banking business.” Supervision of book debts 
seems to have been equally conspicuous by its neg!ect. 
One advance, twenty-two years old, stood at £60,000, 
and was only protected by a few securities ‘‘ of un- 
known and small value.” The gentleman who had bor- 
rowed and spent these many thousands was described 
as ‘‘ dead and insolvent,” and the meeting laughed. 
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THE WAR OFFICE AND THE FIRM 

It was not surprising that the assembled creditors 
passed a resolution expressing astonishment at the 
state of affairs disclosed and at the absence of super- 
vision by the War Office, ‘‘ which by appointing the 
firm its agents without in any way inquiring into its 
financial position, can only be regarded as having 
assumed a moral, if not a legal, liability for the firm’s 
obligations.” The War Office is itself a creditor to the 
tune of £36,000, so that even in its own interests it 
surely ought to have satisfied itself that it was putting 
the taxpayers’ money in a safe place ; and in view of the 
ignorance on business matters cherished by a large 
number of Army men, it certainly ought to have been 
specially careful to see that it was not, by its selection 
of an agent, inviting them to entrust funds to a firm 
that invested them in overdrafts and loans to people who 
died insolvent, while the firm left the loan standing in 
the books as if it were a live asset. A pathetic letter 
to the Morning Post from a former captain in the Scots 
Greys stated that he had banked with Sir Charles 
McGrigor, as Army Agent, on getting his commission 
in 1858. During the war he had lent the Government 
416,000 Argentine bonds; the Treasury had repaid the 
loan and the securities were left at the bank, where the 
writer also had a current account of £2,300. 


BANKING REFORM NEEDED 

Disastrous as the whole story is, it is a small affair 
as banking figures go in these days; but a bigger ques- 
tion is involved, namely that of the freedom enjoyed 
by anyone who likes to do so to start what he calls a 
bank, manage it on impossibly unbusinesslike lines, 
with no obligation to publish the figures of his financial 
position. And here again is an opportunity for a new 
Government to do something that is practical and un- 
sensational, that has long been agreed to as necessary, 
and has only been left undone because our rulers have 
been too busy in muddling the affairs of the world at 
large to clean their own backyard. The freedom from 
official control with which our banks work is an im- 
portant cause of their efficiency; but it has long been 
recognized, especially by them, as necessary that the 
business of banking should be defined and that all who 
engage in it should submit to the obligation to publish 
their figures. Such an obligation would have very 
quickly mended, or ended, the career of Sir Charles 
McGrigor, Bart., and Co., bankers. A Bill for carrying 
out this very necessary reform has long been in exist- 
ence and cannot too soon be made into an Act. 
REVISION OF OUR TAXATION SYSTEM 

Proposals are again being mooted for the reconsidera- 
tion of our whole system of taxation by the appointment 
of a Royal Commission or some other body that would 
be as free as possible from political or departmental in- 
fluence. In the Times money article of Wednesday its 
readers were reminded that an inquiry of this kind was 
recently advocated by Mr. Herbert Gibbs, whose plea 
was supported by letters from Sir Bernard Mallet and 
Mr. P. D. Leake. Mr. Leake, a high authority on 
questions of accountancy, is known to be in favour of 
very drastic alterations in the whole basis of our system 
of direct and indirect taxation. The Times recalls that 
in January, 1920, shortly after the Royal Commission 
on the Income Tax had issued its report, a similar pro- 
posal was put forward in a letter, signed by nearly half 
the Commissioners, which was addressed to Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, then Chancellor of the Exchequer. This 
request Mr. Chamberlain was unable to grant, partly on 
the ground that uneasiness in business and industrial 
circles would be inevitably caused by the holding of 
another taxation inquiry so soon after the Royal Com- 
mission on the Income Tax and the Select Committee 
on the Capital Levy had completed their labours. But 
it is now suggested that the present time gives a 
favourable opportunity for a new Government to revise 
the system en which our rulers take our money and 
spend it, and to see whether any improvements can be 
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effected which would be substantial en, 

the disadvantages of making 
which taxpayers are accustomed. It used to be a ? 
gathering doctrine that an old tax is no tax, and as | om 
as taxation is on a reasonable scale there is a 
deal of truth in this rough and ready rule. In times like 
these, however, when taxation is so heavy that it 
presses its awkward corners into the persons and 
pockets of all of us, the easy going idea that it is better 
to leave things alone may be carried too far. The 
Royal Commission which lately reported on the subject 
of Income Tax was a very well-chosen body, which dig 
admirable work with the assistance of the very able 
officials who handle this branch of our Government 
service. In view of the very loose talk that is often in. 
dulged in both by the advocates and opponents of the 
Capital Levy, there certainly seems to be a good deal 
of room for public education on the subject of the rela- 
tions between the State and the money of its citizens, if a 
body with anything like the authority of the Income 
Tax Commission can be set up to review the whole 
question. Its decision, whether in favour of change or 
of the existing system, would be a very valuable addi- 
tion to the practical contributions by which this country 
has led the way in the matters of State finance. 


AMERICA AS FOREIGN LENDER 
Last week comment was made in this column con. 
cerning an issue of $5,000,000 bonds of the State of 
Bahia which was being offered in the United States by a 
firm of investment brokers in Philadelphia, the Govern. 
ment of the State being alleged to have pledged itself 
‘* to satisfy the conditions of the loan as to interest and 
amortization in preference to any other loans present or 
future,” It was stated in last Tuesday’s Times that the 
two British banks acting as agents for the State of 
Bahia Loan of 1904 and 1913 telegraphed to the Govern. 
ment of the State asking whether the loan had been 
authorized by the Government and calling attention to 
the clauses in the document offering the bonds, which 
virtually gave the new loan a priority over those already 
in existence. A reply has now been received in which 
the Bahia Government declares that its attorney ex- 
ceeded the powers given by it if he agreed to the clauses 
referred to, and adds that it has already telegraphed to 
the Philadelphia firm which offered the bonds cancelling 
any agreement regarding the loan, for which, ap 
parently, a substantial sum had already been subscribed. 
It thus appears that the State has done its best to put 
matters right. The proceedings must have been con- 
ducted in a remarkably unbusinesslike manner if it was 
possible for the State’s agent to exceed instructions in 
agreeing to an highly important clause and offering a 
large number of bonds, secured by a promise which vir- 
tually amounted to a fraud on existing bondholders, to 
be sold to American subscribers, while the State Govern- 
ment remained in complete ignorance of all that was 
happening, until its attention was called to these curious 
events by the representatives of the French and British 
bondholders. The whole story remains highly dis- 
creditable to the American firm which endeavoured to 
make a new issue of bonds attractive by impairing the 
already not too robust security of the existing bond- 
holders. Central and South American states have not 
in the past always been conspicuous for a too pune 
tilious regard for their obligations to creditors, though 
in criticizing them in this respect it must always be 
remembered that representatives of European bank- 
ing have often been too ready, owing to keen compet! 
tion for securing such business, to encourage them to 
borrow on security that was not really adequate. But 
if the questionable events which have marked 
course of South American financial history are now 1 
be complicated by the intervention of North Amen 
bond pushers, acting with very limited experience an 
little knowledge of the very great care that has to be 
taken in handling matters of international finance, 4 
very pretty kettle of fish is likely to be cooked. 
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THE GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS 

During the week ended November 4, expenditure ex- 
ceeded revenue by 42 millions, chiefly owing to War 
Debt interest payments which amounted to £8} 
millions. Income Tax receipts were again conspicuous 
on the Revenue side, and it is to be noted that no addition 
was made to advances by the Bank of England, the 
week’s deficit being met by Departmental Advances, 
Treasury Bills and Treasury Bonds. 


THE RISE IN METALS 
(From A CORRESPONDENT) 
HE flurry which has recently been witnessed in 

Ts prices and the less marked, but nevertheless 

important, advances which have been sustained 
by certain other of the leading non-ferrous metals, have 
attracted a considerable amount of attention, and the 
question naturally arises as to what extent these ad- 
vances in metals have been justified. | While it goes 
without saying that the position of the various metals 
must be regarded separately, as obviously different con- 
ditions apply in each case, there are certain factors 
which can be taken in a general way as applying to 
most of the important non-ferrous metals. These 
eral influences are more or less as follows. Dur- 
ing the war there was a pressing call for metals of 
almost every description for purposes of ammunition 
and armaments, and this increased the world’s require- 
ments to a very marked degree. Wherever it was pos- 
sible, producers extended their mining operations, en- 
larged their smelting and refining plants and their 
capacities for output generally. When the hostilities 
came to a somewhat sudden end, towards the close of 
1918, an immediate and very sharp diminution took 
place in the demand—a diminution which could not be 
reflected nearly so quickly in production. 

Approximate figures given below of the world’s pro- 
duction in 1913 and in the war years illustrate the 
trend. It must be remembered in considering these 
figures that in some countries during the war, Germany 
in particular, production decreased. This seriously 
affected the total world’s production of spelter and lead, 
because Germany was a large producer of both metals. 
In order that the world’s total supply should be kept 
up, other countries had to develop very largely, the 
deficiency in the case of spelter being made up by 
enormously increased production in the United States, 
which country also greatly extended its lead output, 
whilst Australia too was a very important factor in the 
case of the latter metal. 


Metric Tons. 1913. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 

Copper 982,000 1,060,000 1,380,000 1,445,000 1,395,000 
Tin 130,000 130,000 122,000 134,000 125,000 
Lead 1,190,000 1,150,000 1,155,000 1,185,000 1,223,000 


Spelter 1,000,000 835,000 980,000 1,000,000 840,000 

Obviously it is not possible to bring about a drastic 
curtailment in mining, smelting, and refining opera- 
tions overnight, hence the impetus created by the war 
carried production on for a considerable time, at a rate 
not warranted by the peace demand—and a greatly re- 
duced peace demand at that. The result was heavy ac- 
cumulations of various metals, and the advisability of 
reducing output until surplus stocks were absorbed was 
perceived. This curtailment was most marked in 
copper, tin and spelter (zinc), and whilst the curtailment 
in the first two was of a voluntary nature, that of the 
latter was largely brought about by force of circum- 
stances, mainly the difficulty of obtaining raw materials. 

The following figures give an idea of the rate at 
which the world’s production was cut down during the 
a years immediately following the cessation of hos- 
tities :— 


Metric Tons. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
Copper 980,000 945,000 550,000 
Tin 120,000 122,000 103,000 
Lead 857,000 905,000 860,000 
Spelter 650,000 715,000 440,000 


By way of showing the relative movements of con- 
sumption during the same periods, two further tables 
are appended. The one immediately following is an 
approximate estimate, in tons, of the world’s consump- 
tion during 1913, and the war years :— 


Metric Tons. 1913. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 
Copper 1,050,000 1,180,000 1,435,000 1,465,000 1,500,000 
Tin 129,000 128,000 118,000 129,000 121,000 
Lead 1,200,000 1,118,000 1,153,000 1,177,000 1,186,000 


Spelter 1,000,000 858,000 940,000 910,000 866,000 


The figures for the years 1919, 1920 and 1921 are 
given below : 


Metric Tons. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
Copper 805,000 965,000 600,000 

in 111,000 127,000 80,000 
Lead 910,000 950,000 825,000 
Spelter 690,000 670,000 460,000 


In considering the figures for the last three years it 
should not be overlooked that consumption was draw- 
ing largely in these years upon the big accumulations 
both of virgin and of scrap metals, which had been 
piled up during the war by the belligerents, which ac- 
cumulations during the three years succeeding hostili- 
ties were gradually being rendered available for or- 
dinary trade purposes, and their absorption naturally 
restricted the world’s demand for virgin metal. These 
surplus stocks, accumulated as a result of the war, have 
to all intents and purposes disappeared. World out- 
put, however, remains upon a very reduced scale. The 
fluctuations of prices during recent years will be seen 
from the following details :-— 

1914-1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
Perton. Highest. Lowest. Highest. Lowest. Highest. Lowest. Highest. Lowest. 
Copper £153 49 117} 733 1223 70 754 653 
Tin 4399 120 342} 204 4193 195 210} 148 
Lead £36} 17} 46 «22 528 21 26 16) 
Spelter £115 213 594 342 223 +283 233 

As far as the current year is concerned the lowest 
prices touched were invariably in the earlier months. 
Copper stood at its lowest point, at a little over £57, 
early in April, tin was down to about £140 towards 
the end of February, lead was at £19 10s. in the same 
month, and spelter’s lowest figure was a shade under 
424, also reached in February. With the single ex- 
ception of copper, which has lagged behind the recent 
rise, metals are to-day at the highest figures touched 
this year. That copper has not participated in the 
advance in the same degree as other metals, has been 
very disappointing to believers in the market. Output, 
however, can be increased very easily, and this process 
is now being seen, although it is. moderate and re- 
strained. It is the fear that it may easily overlap the 
present relatively poor world consumption that is acting 
as a drag upon prices. 

As regards tin, most active trading has been seen, 
with quite a return of the old-time speculative move- 
ments, which rendered the metal a byword in the mar- 
kets. The statistical position has certainly improved 
very greatly, for not only has the visible supply 
dropped about 6,000 tons this year, but there has been 
a decrease of fully 3,000 tons in the invisible supplies 
held in the East. It will be remembered that in order 
to assist the tin-mining industry, the Government of 
the Federated Malay States and the Dutch authorities 
arranged to take up large quantities of tin, and hold 
them off the market for prices considerably higher than 
those ruling to-day. They saw prices of their holdings 
down to about £140, but they held on with tenacity, 
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and there seems every likelihood of their continuing to 
follow the policy of keeping this surplus stock off the 
market until it can be sold at prices which, if not show- 
ing a profit, will at any rate wipe off any material loss. 

The values of lead are, of course, considerably above 
the parity of pre-war levels, and the fact which has 
been the chief influence in this case has been the atti- 
tude of labour in Australia. Owing to protracted 
strikes followed by restricted hours of labour, the out- 
put of the Commonwealth has been considerably re- 
duced, and this fact, conjoined with troubles in Spain 
and Mexico, has naturally had a big influence on the 
supplies available for the world. 

Before the war the output of zinc, or spelter, 
was mainly Continental, but during the period 
of hostilities this source of supply was no longer avail- 
able, and as a result, enormous smelting operations 
were carried on in the United States from which to 
supply the demands of the Allies. With the cessation 
of the war the stocks there quickly accumulated, and 
output was therefore restricted in a marked degree, be- 
cause Europe was then able to produce sufficient metal 
for her own limited requirements. Now that the con- 
sumption has increased, the position is different. The 
Continent is not producing at anything like its pre-war 
rate, owing to a variety of circumstances, and there 
is a shortage of supplies in Europe which has re- 
sulted in a substantial rise in values. 


Letters to the Editor 


THE CAPITAL LEVY IN PRACTICE 
To the City Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Your correspondent, Mr. D. E. W. Gibb, in 
the course of his interesting article on the Capital Levy 
in last week’s issue, writes as follows : 

‘* Your wealth,’”’ the Inland Revenue would say to the owner 
of a fleet of steamers, “‘ is, as you rightly tell us, not convertible 
into cash. But you have a fleet of valuable steamers worth on 
December 31, 1919, £350,000. They are mortgaged for 
£100,000, leaving a net value of £250,000. Under the capital 
levy we take £50,000. You need not pay cash, but give us a 
charge on the steamers for £50,000 and pay us interest till the 
debt is liquidated.” So the ship owner continues business as 
before, but weighted with an additional charge of £50,000. 

It is small wonder that your contributor gets what 
he terms ‘‘ remarkable results ’’ when he fails to realise 
the importance of the admission contained in the words 
which I have italicized. Unless it can be shown that 
the Capital Levy will prevent business from being 
‘* carried on as before,’’ in other words, that it wili 
result in the withdrawal of capital from business, and 
thus lead to further unemployment, there is no case 
against it left so far as serious students and honest 
thinkers are concerned; for, gradually but surely, the 
question is being narrowed down to this single issue. 

In the case which your contributor takes as an illus- 
tration, the capital of the company, whether limited or 
one-man, will be, after the issue of the mortgage in 
favour of the Government, £350,000 as before. The 
first mortgage holder will hold £150,000, the Govern- 
ment will hold £50,000, and the ‘* owner ’’ £200,000 
instead of £250,000 as previously. This is merely a 
re-distribution of the shares, and in no sense an addi- 
tional weight on the business. It is not the business 
which has to carry additional weight but the ‘‘ owner,” 
in the sense that he will, in future, only draw dividends 
on £200,000; that, if he wishes to sell, he will have 
only £200,000 shares to dispose of ; and that his estate 
will only rank at that figure for death duties. The 
capital of the business will be practically the same as 
it was before. As with this business, so with all busi- 
nesses. Not a penny piece of capital will be with- 
drawn from real businesses, although many penny 
pieces will be withdrawn from War Loan—which is, 
of course, what the Capital Levy is intended to secure. 

In the same way, a little closer examination would, 
I think, have enabled your correspondent to obtain less 
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‘* remarkable ’’ results than those he arri ; 
last paragraph of his article; but I al onal & 
more of your valuable space with their analysis aa 
involve merely a question of method, whereas the po; 
with which I have dealt is vastly more important — 
I am, etc., 4 
F. E. Epwarps 


87 Crown Lane, Bromley, Kent 


To the City Editor of the Saturpay Revigw 

SIR,—I have to thank you for givi ; 
of Mr. Edwards’s letter. 

The shipowner would carry on as before until the 
slump came, but after the slump, with his fleet reduced 
in value to below the level of the mortgage and with an 
extra charge of £50,000 imposed by the Government 
he would probably throw up the sponge, let the mort. 
gagee foreclose, and retire from business. Ip the 
result we should see a forced sale, the transfer of a 
business from old experienced hands to new hands and 
the loss by the Government of £50,000 which it could 
not possibly collect. 

I cannot agree that the only question is whether 
capital will be withdrawn from business. If we have 
to choose between income tax (which can be worked 
fairly) and a capital levy which must be capricious 
and unfair, the balance of advantage is with income 
tax. 

I am, etc., 
D. E. W. Gisp 


Overseas News 


Brazil. The Paris weekly Le Brésil draws attention 
to an article from the pen of a distinguished Brazilian 
economist, M. Augusto Ramos, which deals with the 
exchange problem. Evidently this writer takes a pessi- 
mistic view of the chances of an early recovery in the 
value of the milreis. He bases his opinion on the ad- 
verse balance of payments. M. Ramos examines the 
situation, starting from the year 1919. Brazilian 
exports exceeded the imports for that year by 
52 millions ; but as the country has to provide for the 
debt service and other foreign liabilities about £24 
millions per year, a surplus of only about £28 millions 
remained ; a part of that amount was required to meet 
the deficit which had accrued in 1918, but even then » 
considerable balance should have remained, which 
M. Ramos believed to have been hoarded or to have 
** evaporated ’’ abroad. It may be remarked, that in 
December, 1919, the milreis was worth about 174d. 
after having touched 18}d. a few weeks previously. 
Early in the following year the Brazilian exchange 
started on its downward course, closing at about 1od. at 
the end of 1920. A further fall of about 3d. occurred 
in 1921. This heavy slump is attributed by M. Ramos 
to the unfavourable trade balance of the years 1920 
and 1921, which left a deficiency of £20 millions. In- 
cluding the remittances required for the debt service 
and other various purposes, estimated at £2 million 
per month, an adverse balance of about £68 millions 
was accumulated during these two years. During the 
current year, however, the exports exceeded the im- 
ports by £10,800,000 up to the end of July, but as the 
‘* invisible imports ’’ for seven months represent about 
414 millions, we arrive at an aggregate deficit of 
471,200,000 for the 31 months under review. During 
that period the Central Government provinces and 
cities have raised, chiefly in America and England, loans 
of about £40 millions. After deduction of the dis- 
counts, etc., and of the amounts required for the con- 
version of older loans and for the purchase of foreign 
goods required for public works, for which purposes 
some of the issues were made, only about £30 millions 
should have reached the borrowers, or have become 
available for payments abroad. This item reduces the 
floating, foreign indebtedness of the Brazilian Republic 
to slightly over £42 millions. Since the end of July, 
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, negotiations have been initiated for the 
fotation of further loans in the U.S.A., and M. Ramos 
believes that about 18 millions may materialize from 
this source. Then the total deficit would be reduced to 
round about 420 millions. The existence of such a 
huge shortage explains the large continuous demand 
existing for foreign bills, which are eagerly taken up 
as soon as they appear on the Rio market. M. Ramos 
concludes that, unless by means of larger exports or 
joans floated abroad, £50 to £52 millions can be ob- 
tained to wipe out this deficit, and to meet the current 
fiabilities, no improvement is to be expected, as the 
scarcity of foreign credits will continue to weigh on 
the quotation of the milreis which now stands at aboui 

. The recent fall of about id., it may be 
remarked by the way, is attributed by other experts to 
the sentimental influence of the political unrest in the 
capital, owing to which martial law was proclaimed in 
July and is to remain in force up to the end of the year. 
M. Ramos apparently ignores the influence of such ex- 
ternal factors as well as that of the severe restrictions 
introduced by the Government in respect of Foreign 
Exchange dealings. He also overlooks the saving 

of economy, particularly as regards the importa- 
tion of foreign manufactures of a more or less dispens- 
able character, economy which should be fostered in 
due course by the unfavourable state of the national 
currency. The remedies the writer recommends are 
the issue of a large American loan, and increased pro- 
duction. As regards the former point, its realization 
depends upon the terms obtainable; as to the second, 
it is evident that a larger production would be useless 
without a corresponding increase in the demand for 
the staple articles. In this respect the European situa- 
tion is not very encouraging. 


Jugo-Slavia. Important negotiations are proceeding 
at present between the Jugo-Slav Minister of Finance 
and the Prague Government. Evidently, the Belgrade 
authorities wish to enlist the co-operation of the finan- 
cially stronger Czecho-Slovakia in favour of their at- 
tempts to stabilize the value of the dinar. It is believed 
that the Prague banks would be willing to open large 
credits to Jugo-Slavia for the purpose of purchasers of 
manufactured articles, particularly as the Bohemian in- 
dustries are at present in a very unfavourable position 
owing to the improvement in the value of the crown not 
yet compensated so far by a corresponding decrease in 
the cost of production, etc. It is, therefore, to their 
interest to stimulate the export trade, whilst Jugo-Slavia 
needs long credit, which neither Germany nor Austria, 
the chief competitors, are in a position to grant. Re- 
ports emanating from Prague, moreover, refer to the 
possibility of the establishment of a monetary union 
between the two countries on the basis of 2 dinars tu 
krona. It is evident that such a scheme pre-supposes 
the stabilization of the krona itself, an operation which 
should not present unsurpassable difficulties in view of 
the large holdings of foreign currencies which the issue 
department of the Czecho-Slovak Ministry of Finance 
has been able to accumulate. Moreover, it is believed 
that the present Minister of Finance favours the estab- 
listhment of a gold standard currency at anything be- 
tween 100 or 125 tothe £. Pending the result of these 
negotiations the Belgrade Government has issued re- 
cently new regulations regarding the dealings in foreign 
currencies. According to these the exporters have to 
hand over to the National Bank of the Triune Kingdom 
the foreign bills, which they receive in payment. The 
importation of foreign articles, on the other hand, is 
controlled, licences being required for that purpose. At 
the same time the importing trader has to apply for the 
Permission to purchase the necessary amount of foreign 
currency. These permits will be granted only for 
goods ordered abroad before September 22 last. As 
tegards subsequent transactions it is apparently in- 
tended to ration the importers, that is grant import 
licences only for Government orders and raw material 
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Chairman: WALTER LEAF 
Deputy-Chairmen : SIR MONTAGU TURNER 
R. HUGH TENNANT 
Chief General Manager : 

JOHN RAE 


THE BANK is esented by Branches or Ay 
in all the Principal Cities a7: Towns of the United 
Kingdon, & has Correspondents throughout the World 


Head Office 
41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, e.c.2 


upon us more than we anticipated, 
BUT 


women and girls, some mere 
not all hardened cases, far from it. 


respond to our 
SPECIAL XMAS APPEAL 


House, Westminster, S.W.1? 


WE ARE DESPERATELY HIT. 


The hard, lean times through which our country is pass- 
ing, high costs, heavy taxation and bad trade have reacted 


our work simply must go on; just think, 10,000 poor 
ildren, are rescued each 
year from a terrible life of moral degradation, and they are 


Will all those who have kindly supported us in the past 


and send what they can to the Chairman, Canon W. C., 
E. Newbolt, Church Penitentiary Association, Church 


AGCIDENT INSURANCE 


Even the healthiest person is 
liable to disablement or death 


from accident. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE (CO., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1 


LTD. 
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purchases, and to cede to importers foreign currencies 
only as far as they have come in from the exporters. 
These restrictions appear to be due also to the wish to 
get rid of the large stocks, which are at present in the 
possession of the traders, who have purchased abroad 
far more than the Jugo-Slav population is able to absorb 
currently. To stimulate exportation it is proposed to 
revise the export duties, which have had an unfavour- 
able influence on trade. 


South America. In the course of an informative . 


review of the economic position of South America the 
Commerce Monthly (the organ of the National Bank of 
Commerce) for November states that on the whole the 
United States is now in a more favourable position 
than before the war to hold and build up a large trade 
with South America. Normally the United States im- 
ports more goods from the countries of South America 
than it sends to them, and for the five years immedi- 
ately preceding the war the balance of trade in favour 
of South America averaged nearly $90 millions a year. 
‘* The normal balance of trade in the future will prob- 
ably be as large as or greater than that before the war, 
but the amount will be offset to a great extent by 
‘ invisible’ exports from the United States, which 
have come into existence during the past few years.” 
The Commerce Monthly gives two examples of these 
‘* invisible ’’ exports. In 1913 only 4 per cent. of the 
shipping clearing from ports of the United ‘States for 
South America with cargo were of American registry. 
In 1920, 52 per cent. were of American registry. In 
the latter year the aggregate amount paid in freight 
rates to the ship owners of the United States by South 
American consumers of American goods was probably 
around $10 millions. A second factor is the large in- 
crease in South American securities held in the United 
States. On July 1, 1922, there were outstanding more 
than $400 millions of South American  govern- 
ment, state, municipal and corporate bonds, which had 
been issued in this country, on which the annual in- 
terest charge is approximately $30 millions. Dur- 
ing the eighteen months ending June 30, 1922, 
there were floated in the New York market some $334 
millions of South American securities, as against 
$80 millions of such securities issued in London. 
A table setting out the sources of imports into South 
America shows that in an average of the four years 
1910-13, 1§ per cent. of the total came from the United 
States, 29 per cent. from Great Britain and 18 per 
cent. from Germany. In 1920 (the latest figures avail- 
able) 42 per cent. of the imports were of United States 
origin, 22 per cent. from Great Britain and only 3 per 
cent. from Germany. These figures indicate very 
clearly that in addition to the advantage of ‘‘ invisible’’ 
exports much of the former trade of the European ex- 
belligerents has been gained by the United States. 


New Issues 


Marconi Wireless Telegraph. Offer at 99 of 
#1,500,000 (part of £3,000,000 authorized) 64 per 
cent. Convertible 10 year First Debenture Stock, which 
will be repaid at par in October, 1932, or, at the option 
of the company, at 109 in 1924, or at declining prices in 
the intervening period. Beginning in 1924 the com- 
pany undertakes to apply £75,000 in each year to pur- 
chase or redemption. Holders will have the right to 
convert into ordinary shares on the basis of £3 stock 
for one share. No security can be issued ranking 
ahead of or pari passu with the stock (apart from the 
unissued balance) without the consent of the holders. 
The prospectus is frank and well-drawn and has the un- 
usual merit of giving a full balance-sheet. This shows 
a very big excess of assets, if the assets are of any- 
thing like the value at which they stand in the books. 
The stock was very quickly placed. 


Goode, Durrant & Co. Issue of £200,000 6} 
cent. Twenty-year Notes at 95. During each 
whilst any of the Notes are outstanding the Cane 
will apply £5,000 and shall be at liberty to a | 
20,000 in the redemption of Notes by purchase a 
below par or by drawings at par. Any Notes 
not previously redeemed will be redeemed at Par in 
December, 1942. So long as any of the Notes are 
outstanding the Company shall not without the sanc- 
tion of the holders of the Notes outstanding issue an 
similar Notes or create any other mortgage or char 
on any property of the Company (other than Property 
hereatter acquired) ‘‘ except for the purpose of secur; 
loans or overdrafts incurred in the ordinary course of 
business.’” The company was formed in 1898 to 
acquire a business of wholesale merchants, warehouse. 
men and manufacturers, carried on in London and at 
Adelaide, Perth, Cooigardie, and Broken Hill. The 
prospectus is clear and informing and the company has 
had a prosperous career. The Notes are well secured, 
apart from the practically unlimited power of the com. 
pany to charge its assets ahead ‘‘ in the ordinary course 
of business.’’ 


Sir J. Hulett & Sons. Offer for sale at ais, oj 
225,000 74 per cent, Cumulative Preference shares of 
#1. The company was registered under the laws of 
Natal in 1892. ts business 1s that of sugar milling and 
reining, tea growing and manutacturing. It has had 
a prosperous existence though witn considerable 
fiuctuations in profits, and seems to have been weil 
tinanced. The snares look like a fair risk. 


Mortgage Company of Jamaica. Share capital 
£50,000, in 5,000 snares ot 4,10, ot which 4,2 per snare 
has Deen paid up. Subscriptions were invited at 95 tor 
400,000 Seven per cent. birst Mortgage Kegistered 
Weoentures, redeemable on or betore Septemver 30. 
1933, by annual drawings at par, or by pur- 
Cnase in the market below par or at varied 
premiums at various dates. They will be secured 
by a first specific charge on a sum of £400,000 
owing to the company by Messrs. Lindo browers & 
Lo., of Jamaica, under a mortgage contract, and on the 
securities therelor consisting of mortgage debentures 
and share capital of three Jamaican companies owning 
properties vaiued at 41,014,087. The uncalled capital 
amounting to 4,40,000, will also be specifically charged. 
Lhe security onered is thus somewhat unusual, and 
only estimates are furnished of the earnings of the 
companies whose securities underlie the mortgage. 
The high rate offered, however, may make the issue 
attractive to those who are prepared to face the risks 
of sugar growing and manufacture. 


Lastenia Nitrate Company. Incorporated under 
the Laws of the Republic of Chile, this concern has a 
share capital, issued and fully paid, of £3,000,000, and 
announces an offer for sale at 954 of 41,000,000 64 per 
cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock, redeemable 
by purchase, or by drawings at par by ao 
annual Sinking Fund of £65,000 per annum, the 
first payment to be provided by April 1, 1925. Any 
debenture stock not previously redeemed will be repay- 
able at par on December 1, 1940, or on the Trust Deed 
becoming enforceable. The company may at its option 
redeem at 102 in December, 1930, or any subsequent 
interest date. The company appears to have done ver 
well in the past, and on the figures given the stock 
should be amply covered; but there does not seem to 
be any limit on the power of the company to issue mort 
stock on the same security. 
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cUT CRYSTAL CHINA 


We specialise in Christmas and 
Wedding Presents. 


WHITE & WILBERT, LTD. 


(THE COUNTESS OF CARNWATH) 


20 BROOK ST., BOND ST., W.1 


Phone: Mayfair 1108. 


SPERLING 


AND COMPANY 


Basildon House 


MOORGATE 
LONDON, E.C.2 


CORRESPONDENTS 
IN NEW YORK: 


SPERLING & CO. 


Incorporated 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, 


A Few Facts and Figures 


relative to the work of the 


National institute for the Blind 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920) 


During the year ended March 31st, 1922: 

Over 220,000 volumes, pamphlets, magazines, 
periodicals, etc., in Braille and Moon types 
were published. 

Nearly 3,000 books and magazines, etc., were 
presented free of charge to the National 
Library for the Blind. 

Over 19,000 music volumes and pamphlets were 
produced. 

Over 71,000 visits were made by home teachers 
of the blind. 

“a embossed books were distributed by 

em. 

Over £11,300 was distributed in relief. 

Gifts to the value of nearly £1,000 were provided. 

Educational and training fees amounting to over 
£4750 were paid. 

Grants amounting to over £40,700 were made to 
local institutions for the blind, 

and work in connection with 

the Blind Babies’ Home, the School of Massage, 

Homes for Blind Women, Guest-House for the 

Aged Blind, Club for Blind Girls, etc., was con- 

tinued with increasing success. 

This wonderful national work needs, however, 
your constant support. 


Please send a donation—the smallest is urgently needed— 
to G. F. Mowatt, Hon. Treas., National Institute for 
the Blind, 224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


Advice to pipe-smokers 
The smoking of Three 7 


Nuns calls for a cer- 
tain amount of self- 
restraint. Men have 
been known to hurry 
through their meals 
so that they may get 
back quickly to their 
beloved tobacco. 


This extreme eagerness is 
to be deplored, for it may 
lead to disorders of the di- 
gestive system, and consequently to a lessened 
exjoyment of the most enjoyable pipe- 
tobacco yet produced. 


THREE AUNS 
Tobacco 


Sold everywhere in the following packings only 


l-oz. Packet 1/2; 2-0z. Tin or 2-oz. Packet 2/4 
4-oz. Tin 4/8 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
reat Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Ganee. 
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Stock Market Letter 
The Stock Exchange, Thursday. 


Sympathy, when it influences Stock Exchange 
markets, is apt to puzzle and annoy the public. Yet 
it is not really difficult to trace the connexion which 
exists between the slump in the franc, for instance, 
and the drop in Kaffir shares, nor between the effect 
of the General Election and the heaviness that has 
overtaken a number of industrials. In the first place, 
the fact, frequently overlooked, has to be borne in 
mind that Paris, and France as a whole, play an im- 
portant part nowadays in the governance of share 
values. If France is frightened at the way in which 
the franc is falling, and, still more, if she becomes 
apprehensive of such trouble as that which now em- 
broils the Near East, the invariable course is for 
French holders to turn out their shares indiscrimi- 
nately, careless of particular markets and indifferent 
to any other consideration beyond that which demands 
immediate realization, whether the markets be willing 
or not to take the shares offered. 

However arrogant the Turks, their truculence does 
not rob the Rand of one single ounce of gold, but 
Kaffirs go down with the rest, and the South African 
market, on all Stock Exchange reviews, reports, and 
lists, is accurately described as weak. In the oil 
market, the slump in the franc has a more direct 
influence over the profits of the producing companies, 
in that it diminishes the amount of money which 
France can spend in petrol; though, as she is not a 
particularly big customer as compared with some of 
the other nations of the world, here again the dullness 
of oil shares may be deemed quite as much due to 
market causes as to the actual effect upon profits 
exercised by the French exchange. 

In other parts of the House, this sentimental sym- 
pathy works in different ways, but, speaking broadly, 
its main effect is to cause people to withhold money 
which otherwise they might have been willing to invest 
in stocks and shares had there not been the Near 
Eastern imbroglio on hand. You can understand a 
man feeling somewhat favourably towards North- 
Westerns, we will say, at 100. He has seen them, 
however, come down from 103 within the past few 
days, and this makes him think that, by waiting, he 
may get in still cheaper. So he does nothing at all. 
Meanwhile, the fellow who has been holding North- 
Westerns for some time past is disposed to sell, but 
looking at the top price already attained this year of 
110, he resents the idea of getting out at anything 
like 100. Rendered anxious by the general outlook 
and with the Turkish news atop, he finally decides to 
toss out his stock in sheer exasperation. To members 
of the Stock Exchange it will seem somewhat super- 
fluous to discuss such an obvious and everyday affair 
as the sympathy of the markets, although even to 
some brokers it may be useful to set down in black 
and white a few of the factors that play and inter- 
play upon each other, bringing about a sympathetic 
heaviness the reason for which our clients fail to 
understand. 

In such circumstances as these, one would naturally 
expect what we call the bargain-hunter to step on to the 
warpath, but the usual experience is that when prices 
merely sag, even the bargain-hunters withhold their 
hands. It is different with a sudden slump. In the 
latter case, people are attracted by a fall of magnitude, 
and are much more ready to buy stock than they are 
when the decline is of the steady nature. The dramatic 
drop in French and German bonds has been accom- 
panied by a substantial amount of small buying orders 
all the way down, but of course, with the exchanges 
falling like the house of the nobles when Samson 
cracked its pillars, the majority of people feel that they 


would prefer to save something from the wreck while 
they can, and therefore sell the bonds lest the whole 
edifice should collapse, and they lose the lot. 

After the General Election is over, the markets ought 
| to settle down, according to Stock Exchange views, 
| In other words, members hope—rather than expect— 
that prices will move up. To be frank, business js 
very slow in all parts of the House. In rubber shares 
it has fallen away remarkably. Bear purchasers are 
helping prices a little, but unless we get a substantial 
increase in buying orders, markets are likely to drag 
For nobody anticipates that the wily Turk will come 
to a full and businesslike settlement yet awhile. 

Many thanks to the Pall Mall Industrial Investments, 
Ltd., of Trafalgar House, S.W., for sending me a copy 
of its last week’s journal, giving various information 
and advice in regard to financial affairs. This Money. 
Maker, the name of the paper, says that the French 
franc, at the current exchange value of 63 to the £ 
affords an opportunity of realizing quick profits that 
certainly ought not to be neglected. As the French 
franc is now about 71, the opportunity for 
quick profits cannot be said to have yet arisen. The 
same advice points out that French 5 per cent. War 
Loan at 31} is at a very tempting figure, yielding as it 
does well over 6 per cent. on the money. “ At the 
current rate of exchange, this issue is now standing at 
a bargain price.” The price, however, being now about 
27, some of us may be left wondering what sort of bar. 
gain is meant. 

Janus 


Money and Exchange 


Money has been scarce whenever wanted, and the 
market has had to borrow to a moderate extent from 
the Bank of England. This renewed proof of the 
scarcity of short credit, except when it is pro 
vided to meet the Government’s needs, made discount 
rates materially harder in spite of the extreme quietness 
of discount business. Sensational movements marked 
the course of the foreign exchanges, the weakness of 
the German mark being conspicuous, while the down- 
ward pace of the franc, both French and Belgian, was 
considerably accelerated, and quotations of Turkish cur- 
rency were very nominal. 


Dividends 


ALBERT BakeR.—Interim 2} p.c., as a year ago. 


Bowpen Brake.—5 p.c. on Ord. for year ended Aug. 31, against 
6 p.c. for 1920-21. 

Brampton Brewery.—lInterim 4 p.c., tax free, on Ord., as a year 
ago. 

British Automatic.—Final 5 p.c., making 10 p.c. for year ended 
Sept. 30, against 10 p.c. and a bonus of 2} p.c. for 1920-21. 


City oF Lonpon Reat Property.—Interim 5 p.c., tax free, on 
Ord., as a year ago. 


Horpen Cou.ierizs.—Final 5 p.c., making 8 p.c. for year ended 
Sept. 30. 


Joun Brown anv Co.—Interim 2} p.c. on Ord., as a year ago. 


Netson Brotuers.—Final 6 p.c., tax free, making 10 p.c., tax 
free, for year ended Sept. 30, as for 1920-21. 


Semenyin Russer.—S p.c. for year ended April 30. No dividend 


was paid for 1920-1. 
Spiers & Ponp.—Interim 5 p.c., as a year ago. 


Publications Received 


Monthly Review. Barclays Bank. Nov. 
Commerce Monthly. Nov. 


Cull & Co.’s Financial Review. Nov. Annual subscription, £1 
post free. 


| The Bulletin of Federation of British Industries. Nov. 7. 1s. 
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High-Class Cinemas. 
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Theatres. 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


(Managing Director: Sm Oswa Srouz) 


10.90. STAR FEATURE and ioth Episode of “ THE 
SUNDAY, 6 of Alexandre Dumas, ete. 


NEXT MON., TUES. and WED.—1.45 to 10.30 
“BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH.” From the novel by Ian MacLaren 


TOM MOORE in “ " BEATING THE GAME.” 
Secrets of Nature—“ “ FROCKS AND FRILLS.” 
ZEsop’s Fable, No. 29—" THE CAT AND THE MICE.” 


NEXT THURS., FRI. and SAT.—1,45 to 10.30 
“The MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE.” From the novel by Thomas Hardy,O.M. 


BLANCHE, SWEET in “BETTER THAN MONEY.” 
From the story by Edwina Levin. 


ROYALTY THEATRE 


(By arrangement with Frank Curson and Dennis Eadie) 
The Leon M. Lion—J. T, Grein Pinero Cycle 


“MID-CHANNEL” 


BY ARTHUR PINERO 
“A masterpiece of the playwright art.”—Morning Post. 


IRENE VANBRUGH 
LEON M. LION 


Nightly 8.15, Mats. Wednesday and Saturday 2,30. 
Telephone: GERRARD 3855. 


Miscellaneous. 


Lectures 


BOOKS.—Heptameron, well illus., edited by Saintsbury, 5 
yols., £3 10s.; Rabelais, illus., 2 vols, 36s.; Lord Morley’s 
Works, Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. ; Chaffer’s Pottery 
and Porcelain, last edition, £2 10s. ; Slater’s Engravings and 
their Value, last edition, 42s. ;.G. K. Chesterton’s New Jeru- 
salem, 6s. 6d.; Koebel’s Argentina Past and Present, 13s. 6d. ; 
Tyndale’s An 'Artist in the Riviera, Borrow’s Works, 
6 vols., 35s.; Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility of Europe, new copies, 
1914, 42s., for 6s. ; Sand’s History of the Harlequinade, 2 vols., 
16s. ; Lewis the Monk : A Romance, 3 vols. (scarce), 21s. ; Don 
Quixote, trans. by Shelton, 3 vols., 1908, 21s.; Knipe’s Evolu- 
tion in the Past, 1912, 21s. ; Ruper: Brooke, Collected Poems, 
Riccardi Press, ‘1919, "£2; Aphra Behn’s Works, large paper 
copy, 6 vols., 1915, 65 5s.; Merriman’s Novels, 8 vols., blue 
cloth (scarce), £3; Byron, Astarte by Earl of Lovelace, 18s., 
another Edit de Luxe, £3 10s.; Baxter Prints: The Pictures 
of George Baxter, with 140 plates, just issued, £3 5s.; Gil- 
fillan’s British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 "vols., £4 4s., 
1854; Ruskin’s Works, Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25; 
Carmen, illus., by René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s. Send also 
for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, 
and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of 
books you will exchange for others. Epwarp Baker’s GREAT 
Booxsuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 
1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Transla- 
tions undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES; earn 
while learning. Booklet free.—ReGENT INSTITUTE 
" 154), 13 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


ESPONSIBLE position in Journalism, Publicity, or General 
Management required by experienced organizer and adminis- 
trator: five years as Assistant Editor and Advt. Manager ; 
specialized knowledge of Literature, Music, Drama, Sport, Avia- 
_tion. Box 601, c/o Sarurpay Review, 9, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


ECTURES at “‘ The Porchway,’”’ 13 Craven Road, W.2. 

Fridays at 3.30. Series on “‘ tudies in Christian Mystical 

Doctrine.”” Nov. 17th. The Rev. A. H. Leg on “The Resur- 
rection Body.’’ Admission Free. Class on Gnosticism by Miss 
C. E. Woods, Tuesdays, at 6.15 p.m. 


RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C. 

FOUR LECTURES on ‘“‘ CHRONOLOGY ” will be deli- 

vered on Tues., Wed., Thurs., and Fri., Nov. 14-17, by Prof. 
W. H. Wacstarr, M. A., F.RS. L., at 6 p.m. Admission free. 


Travel 


P Ps and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
ed Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA. PERSIAN GULF. 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, a 


Address for all Passenger Busin 40.1 Hou 4, 
B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO.. 122, Lendeniali Street, London, B.0. 6 


For a clear skin—a 


Mustard Bath 


lespoonsful or so of 

D.S.F. MUSTARD 

or the conte ts of a carton of their 
Bath Mus' 


OUT. 


CUT THIS 


SUBSCRIPTION 


FORM 


To the Publisher, 


The “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 


I enclose Cheque for £1 10s. 


Please send me a copy of the “SATURDAY REVIEW post free each week for one year, for which 
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Figures and Prices i. 
PAPER MONEY (in millions) BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) Gold 
Latest Stock Ratio Previous Note issue a 
Goldto Noe Nov. 8, Nov. 1, Nov, 9, 
European 607,648 624.871 Stee 
Countries Metropolitan 33,095 27,780 32,635 Copp 
Austria Kr. 2,683,863 2,590,414 90,904 | Country 61.407 49,068.96 
Belgium Fr. 6,543 267 4 6,524 6,111 Your 739 
Britain (B. of E)£ 11) gg 610,076 30,916,896 29,715 
Bulgaria va ,800 CHE. 
Conthe Slow. Kr. 9,836 808+ 8+ 10,024 12,327 | LONDON CLEARING BANK FIGURES (in thousands) Nitra 
Denmark Kr. 466 228 51+ 423 493 Oct., "22. Sept., "22. Oct ‘91. Indig 
Esthonia Mk. 700 291+ 656 404  — | Coin, notes, balances with 4 4 a £ Linse 
_ Finland Mk. 1,353 43 1,389 1,383 Bank of England, etc... 200,219 197,620 221, 136 Linset 
France Fr. 36,848 5,532 15 36,694 37,522 | Deposits 1,729,413 1,708,911 1,846,153 Palm 
Germany (Bk.) Mk. 409,973 1,005 — 374,506 91,528 | Acceptances .........::++0 57,115 50,171 51.447 Petrol 
other Mk. 39,338 31,420 7,535 | Discounts 311,837 856 413.012 Turpe 
Greece Dr. 2,040 1,356+ 66+ 1,908 2,110 | Investments _ ...........00+ 389,112 400,471 320,698 ot 
Holland Fi. 995 590 60 975 1,056 | Advances .........ssssecseeees 741,065 834 PO 
Hungary Kr. 65,329 mie Flour, 
Italy (Bk. of) Lire 13,987 ot 64 MONEY RATES Nov. 9, Nov. 
Jugo-Slavia Dnrs. 5,103 1 5,153 4,495 ov. 2, % Nov. 9, "21, Wheat, 
Norway Kr. 375 147 39 382 420 | Bank Rate .........s:sc00008 3 ? 
Poland Mk. 525,955 31 — 499,039 182,777 | Do. Federal Reserve N.Y. 4 4 4 Wheet 
Portugal Esc. 851 9 1 849 685 | 3 Months’ Bank Bills #3-§ 23 344 N.Y. 
Lei 31 6 Months’ Bank Bills .. 23 2§ 44 TEXT 
pain Pes. 4,1 60 Weekly Loans ............... 13-2 
Sweden Kr. 5332745 527 650 4 Caton 
Switzerland Fr. 814 52063 789 970 | FOREIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) Cotton, 
Other Nov. 9, Nov. 2,°22. Nov.9, "21 Sake 
Australia 56 23 41 58 56 — 463 4.46) 9, Hemp, 
1% | Do., 1 month forward ... 4.474 4.47 Jute, fi 
Canada (State) 269 | Monwesl, $ t0 ......... 4.46} Wool, 
Egypt LE 25 3 10 27 354 | Mexico d. to $ 263d 264d 
India Rs. 1,813 2% 13 1,808 1,797 824d. La Pla 
1 275+ 103+ 1 103 1 256 B. Aires, d. to a evcccccccoce 44d. 444d. r 
4 100+ Rio de Jan., d. 6 3/32d. 7 29/324, 
~ Valparaiso, $ to £......... 85.20 37.10 , 
ies Fed. Res. ~ 2,309 3,078 133 2,299 3,296 Montevideo, d. to $ "tut 423d. 42d. 414d. Rubber, 
+Total cash. Lima, per Peru, %......... 74% prem. 10% prem. 124% prem. Leather 
69.80 63.90 54.47} 
GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands) Do., 1 month a te == 64.00 - OVERS 
. Nov. 5, 22. | Berlin, marks to £ ...... 34, 21,500 1,090 
Amsterdam, fl. to & ...... 11, 
Owed abroad ............... 1,074,804 1,075,914 1,088,618 Imports 
P 12 | Stockholm, kr. to £ ...... 16.64 16.62 17.12 
Treasury Bills ............... 740,765 739,940 1,116,8 Peery Exports 
ear ves 24,500 | Christiana, kr. to Z...... 24.20 24.42 26.97} 
Bank of England Advances Couenh ler 22.15 12 Re-expot 
Departmental 179,738 «179,138 | Covenhagen, kr. to £ ... 33. 31.234 Balance 
Helsingfors, mks. to £ ... 174 173} 206} Expt. co 
Note.—The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached | Italy, lire to £& ..........+. 105 104} 96} Do. piec 
at Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions. On March 3), | Madrid, pesetas to £...... 29.44 29.15 28.32} Export 1 
1921, it was £7,574 millions, and on March 31, 1922, £7,654 | Greece, drachma to £... 300 229 95} Export 
millions. The increase of £80 millions shown by the latter figures Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 23d. 23d. Sid. Do, quar 
is nominal and due to a conversion scheme. During the year | Vienna, kr. to £............ 330,000 335,000 ll, Export i 
£88 millions was actually devoted to redemption of Debt. 138 140} 375 Export n 
11,000 11,000 4,500 a 
Belgrade, dinars to £ ... 260 ; 
Nov. 4, '22. Oct. 28,’22. Nov. 5, "21. | Sofia, leva to Lo cesseseeses 650 650 650 INDEX 
£ £ Warsaw, marks to £...... 70,000 60,000 11,500 United K 
Total Revenue from Ap. 1 481,316 467,269 540.678 | Constntnple., piastres to £ nom. 790 7 Wholesal 
» Expenditure ,, 5, 439,228 423,058 603,079 | Alexandria, piastres to £ 973 973 97} Cereals a 
Surplus or Deficit ......... +42,088 +44,211 —62,401 | Bombay, d. to rupee Hd Hd 164d. Other Fe 
Customs and Excise ...... 168,343 164,697 191,251 Calcutta, d. to rupee 2 F Tertiles 
Income and Super Tax... 163,889 157,997 159.729 | Hongkong, d. to dollar ... 29d. 294d. 324d. Minerals 
10,262 10,112 8.648 | Shanghai, d. to tael ...... 39d. 424d. 454d. Miscellane 
Excess Profits Duties...... 954 954 29,714 | Singapore, d. to $ 28 5/32d 27 29/9. Total 
31,100 29,850 28,500 Yokohama, d. to yen 26d. 2944. Retail (M 
Miscellaneous—Special 30,552 29,890 60,189 vote 
. TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED Food, R 
NGLAND RETURNS (in thousands ood, Re 
( ) End Sent.,* End Aug., End Seot., . 
Nov. 9, Nov. 2, Nov.9, '21. | Membership 1922. 1922. 1921. Germany- 
Reporting Unions ......... 1,299,798 1,300,404 1,433,240 (Frankfurt 
Public Deposits ............ 16,192 15,034 17,893 | Unemployed .............c000 190.048 187,083 211,958 All Comm 
Other 106,425 108,845 105,013 | Percentage 14.6 14.4 148 United Sta 
122,617 123,879 122,906 (Bradstr 
Government Securities ... 49,091 50,665 37,302 *The figures on ‘‘ Live ” Register of Labour Exchanges show 
Other ‘a 67,883 68,190 80,834 | a decrease of 10,000 during the month. Al! Comm 
116.974 118,855 118,136 
122,519 123,158 124,404 | COAL OUTPUT FREIGH 
Do. less notes in cur- Ww ct. Oct. 29, From Car 
rency reserve 101,369 102,008 103,753 1921. West Tal 
Coin and Bullion 127,428 127,435 128,421 tons. tons. tons. tons. Marseilles 
Reser 23,368 22.726 22.468 5,388,300 5,355,400 5,254,900 4,210,200 Port Said 
19.0% 18.9% 153% 204,287,100 198,898,800 198,543,400 110, 
CURRENCY NOTES (in thousands) IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT - : 
Nov. 9, 22. Nov. 2, '22. Nov. 9, '21 1922. . 1922. 
Sept., Aug., 
Total outstanding ......... 288.846 287,993 314,118 tons. tons. 
Called in but not cancld. 1,540 1,543 1,814 Tron 430,300 411.700 
Gold backing 000 27,000 28.500 | Yr. todate  3,389.600 2,959.300 
B. of E. note, backing ... 21,150 21,150 19,450 | Steel 555,900 520.800 
Total fiduciary issue ...... 239,156 288,300 264,354 Yr. todate 4,108,400 3,552,500 3,031,700 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES TRADE OF COUNTRIES (in millions) 
ALS, ETC. 1922. + or — 
Gold, OZ. ‘sad. . Belgium Fr. 2,031 1,334 697 
Silver, per as £5.06 3.0 Czechoslovakia Kr. 435 27,312 + 4,877 
Jron, Se”h vig 0. 79.0.0 79.0 0 £10 10.0 Denmark Kr. 8 952 724 228 
Steel rails, heavy | Finland Mk 8 2,413 2,809 + 396 
Standard £63.6.3 £62.163 “£66.63 | 
£'184.12.6 2179.39 £188.12.6 rance r 9 16,520 14,219 — 2,201 
Tin, Stra its ” "£26.10.0 235 12 8 “293, 15.0 Germany Mk 4 75,814 73,109 — 2,705 
Lead, soft foreign ” 38. 76 “237 26 235. 15.0 Greece Dr. 4 675 453 — 222 
sate ty” | Holland 9 1,504 905 — 599 
| best Admiralty ,, Od. Od. - 6d. | Italy Lire 3 3,534 2,055  — 1,479 
CHEMICALS AND OILS 78 
pain — 462 
Oil, spot per ton £87.10.0 £40.00 | Switzerland _Fr. 6 
Linseed, La Plata ton £18.26 £19.26  £15.5.0 | Australia 12* 101 28 + 27 
Palm Oil, Bengal spot ton £84.00 £32.10.0  £89.10.0 | B. S. Africa 6 25 27 + 32 
Petroleum, w. white gal. = 1s. 3d. 1s. 5d. = + 304 
cwt. . Od. 128s. Od. 68s. 6d. ana: + 94 
12+ 906 601 — 305 
F t 6 21 22 1 
Flour, Country, straights Japan en, 8 1,373 1,023 ba 350 
English Ga 34s. 3d. 33s. 9d 39s. Od Zealand + 11 
Wheat, ish Gaz. Avge. iam aie 
per 480 Ibs. 42s. Ca. 41s. 6d. 44s. Od. | United States$ 9 2,175 2,741 + 566 
Wheat, No. 2 Red Winter {To Sept., 22. *To June, +1921. 
N.Y. per bush. 136} cents. 139} cents. 115} cents. PRICES 
LES. ETC. . Vv . 
age Nov. 9, '22, Nov. 2, '22. Nov.9, "21. 
> Hemp, spot per ton 
je, rst marks £96.00 | Funding ry 
: Wool, ust., um Vict 4 87 
la Plata, Av. Merino Ib. 15d. 153d. 634 63%, 534 
Wethers Ib hd 74 ‘onversion 3% 75 742 63} 
. ah , 4 * | Bank of England 224 222 183} 
Tops, 64’s Ib. 65d. 65d. 50d. India 643 65 56} 
Rubber, Std, Crepe Ib. 1s. Od 114d 10}d. 
i. Argentine (86) 5 993 994 94 
Leather,sole bends, 14-16lb. 
perlb. 98, 8d. 4d. Od. Brant (2916) al 
xD 
OVERSEAS TRADE (in thousands) ——nine months———. | Chilian (1886) 43% ... 91 90 82 
) Sept., Sept., Chinese 5% 96 923 93 83 
iJ 1 1921. 1922 1921 French ae 213 25 283 
< 4 German a. 21s 
) 76,944 86,378 728,543 827,628 | Italian 33% --- 20 22 23 
62,511 55,248 534,724 618,661 | Japanese 44% (Ist) 104% 104} 108} 
Balance of Imports... 15,946 1, 
] Expt. cotton gds. total 16,396 13,311 140,921 129,061 | Great Central Pref. ...... 223 223 8 
uJ Do. piece gds. sq. yds. 395,824 265,386 3,068,278 1,866,341 | Great Eastern _............ 36} 36} 264 
H Export woollen _— 4,594 3,665 43,964 42,951 | Great Northern Pref. ... 66 65 39 
4] Export coal value .... 8,110 5,194 51,412 27,856 | Great Western _............ 1043 104} 654 
d. Do, quantity tons .... 7,083 3,407 45,477 13,352 | Lond. Brighton Def. ...... 62§ 62§ 36} 
0 Export iron, steel .... 4,630 4,082 44,699 47,883 | London Chatham 7% 7 5} 
5 Export machinery .... 4,281 5,198 37,809 57,602 | L. & N.W. .......... 101} 101 67 
J Tonnage entered .... 3,704 3,400 31,697 27,499 | L. & S.W. Def. ............ 32} 32} 17} 
» Cleared ie 5,731 4,101 43,289 24,387 | Metropolitan. ............... 55 234 
; United Kingdom— Oct.,. Sept., Aug., Oct., July, | North Brit. Def. ......... 19 18 93 
Wholesale (Economist) 1922. 1922. 1921. 1914. North Eastern _............ 117} 117} 68 
if) Cereals and Meat .... 885 956 579 | South Eastern Def. ...... 31} 31} 21 
. Other Food Products 700 682} 674 685 352 Underground “ « re 7/0 6/9 5/0 
Tertiles 1,154 1,116 1,123? 1,171 616} | Antofagasta 72 723 41 
712 699 691} 816 4644 | B.A. Gt. Southern _...... 82 822 xD 52 
— a Do. Pacific ......... 734 69} 32} 
_ Canadian Pacific ......... 163 161} 144 
Retail aed of Sept., Aug., July, Sept., July, | Central Argentine ......... 72 714 xD 50 
Labou 1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 1914. | Grand Trunk ............... 4 4 1} 
Rent, Clothing, - Do. 3rd Pref. ... 2 
1. Sept. 1, Aug. 1, July 1, Aug. 1, Average | San Paulo 111 111 
49 (Frankfurter Zeitung) 1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 1913. | United of Havana _...... 71 714 47 
053 All Commodities ....... 2,891 1,393 914 160 9.23 INDUSTRIALS, ETC. 
8 United States—WholesaleNov. 1, Oct. 1, om. 1, Nov. 1, Aug. 1, | Anglo-Persian 2nd Pref ... 25/104 26/0 21/9 
(Bradstreet’s) ........ 1922. 1922. 1921. 1914. 17/9 18/6 16/6 
ow $ $ = $ $ Brit.-Amer. Tobacco ...... 86/0 85/6 61/3 
All Commodities ...... 13.3482 12.5089 12.0793 11.3514 8.7087 | Burmah Oil 4 
tom Car to q 
i. West Ttaly (coal) 11/44 11/9 12/9 | Dorman Long 
Marseilles 11/9 11/9 13/0 | Dunlop _........ 
00 
300 
600 
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Three opinions on the SATURDAY REVIEW 


“Its leading articles and criticisms are as 


vigorous and as full of keen commonsense as ever.” 
The Morning Post. 
28. 10. 22 


“It is pleasant to see so old-established a 
Review so vigorous and progressive—a thing of 


to-day and not a mere survival.” 
The News. 


‘‘ The fundamental artistic and literary aphor- 
ism, that Conservatives always write (which means 
think) better than democrats or futurists, seems 
to receive fresh confirmation in every number of 


the Saturday Review.” 
La 


The Saturday Review 
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